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WHAT MAISIE KNEW 


XVIII. 


HE child, however, was not destined to enjoy much of Sir Claude 
bi at the “thingumbob,” which took for them a very different turn 
indeed. On the spot Mrs. Beale, with hilarity, had urged her 
to the course proposed; but later, at the Exhibition, she withdrew 
this allowance, mentioning, as a result of second thoughts, that when 
a man was so sensitive such a communication might only make him 
worse. It would have been hard indeed for Sir Claude to be “worse,” 
Maisie felt, as, in the gardens and the crowd, when the first dazzle 
had dropped, she looked for him in vain up and down. They had 
all their time, the couple, for frugal, wistful wandering: they had 
partaken together, at home, of the light, vague meal—Maisie’s name 
for it was a “jam-supper”—to which they were reduced when Mr. 
Farange sought his pleasure abroad. It was abroad now, entirely, 
that Mr. Farange cultivated this philosophy, and it was the actual 
impression of his daughter, derived from his wife, that he had three 
days before joined a friend’s yacht at Cowes. 

The place was full of sideshows, to which Mrs. Beale could 
introduce the little girl only, alas! by revealing to her so attractive, 
so enthralling a name: the sideshows, each time, were sixpence apiece, 
and the fond allegiance enjoyed by the elder of our pair had been 
established from the earliest time in spite of a paucity of sixpences. 
Small coin dropped from her as half-heartedly as answers from bad 
children to lessons that had not been looked at. Maisie passed more 
slowly the great painted posters, pressing, with a linked arm, closer to 
her friend’s pocket, where she hoped for the sensible stir of a shilling. 
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But the upshot of this was but to deepen her yearning: if Sir Claude 
would only at last come the shillings would begin to flow. The 
companions paused, for want of one, before the Flowers of the 
Forest, a large presentment of bright brown ladies—they were brown 
all over—in a medium suggestive of tropical luxuriance, and there 
Maisie dolorously expressed her belief that he would never come at 
all. Mrs. Beale hereupon, though discernibly disappointed, reminded 
her that he had not been promised as a certainty—a remark that caused 
the child to gaze at the Flowers of the Forest through a blur in which 
they became more magnificent, yet oddly more confused, and by which 
moreover confusion was imparted to the aspect of a gentleman who 
at that moment, in the company of a lady, came out of the brilliant 
booth. The lady was so brown that Maisie at first took her for one 
of the Flowers; but during the few seconds that this required-—a few 
seconds in which she had also desolately given up Sir Claude—she 
heard Mrs. Beale’s voice, behind her, gather both wonder and pain into 
a single sharp little cry. 

“Of all the wickedness—Bea/e /” 

He had already, without distinguishing them in the mass of strollers, 
turned another way—it seemed at the brown lady’s suggestion. Her 
course was marked, over heads and shoulders, by an upright scarlet 
plume, as to the ownership of which Maisie was instantly eager. “Who 
is she ?—who is she?” 

But Mrs. Beale, for a moment, only looked after them. “ The liar— 
the liar!” 

Maisie considered. “Because he’s not—-where one thought?” That 
was also, a month ago in Kensington Gardens, where her mother had 
not been. “ Perhaps he has come back,” she insinuated. 

“ He never went—the hound !” 

That, according to Sir Claude, had been also what her mother had 
not done, and Maisie could only have a sense of something that in a 
maturer mind would be called the way history repeats itself. “Who zs 
she ?” she asked again. 

Mrs. Beale, fixed to the spot, seemed lost in the vision of an oppor- 


tunity missed. “If he had only seen me!”—it came from between her 
teeth. “She’s a brand-new one. But he must have been with her since 
Tuesday.” 

Maisie took itin. “ She’s almost black,” she then observed. 


“They're always hideous,” said Mrs. Beale. 





a sat 
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This was a remark on which the child had again to reflect. “Oh, 
not his wzves!” she remonstrantly exclaimed. The words at another 
moment would probably have set her friend off, but Mrs. Beale was now 
too intent in seeing what became of the others. “Did you ever in your 
life see such a feather?” Maisie presently continued. 

This decoration appeared to have paused at some distance, and in 
spite of intervening groups they could both look at it. “Oh, that’s the 
way they dress—the vulgarest of the vulgar!” 

“They’re coming back—they’ll see us!” Maisie the next moment 
asserted ; and while her companion answered that this was exactly 
what she wanted and the child returned “ Here they are—here they 
are!” the unconscious objects of so much attention, with a change of 
mind about their direction, quickly retraced their steps and precipitated 
themselves ‘upon their critics. Their unconsciousness gave Mrs. Beale 
time to leap, under her breath, to a recognition which Maisie caught. 

“Tt must be Mrs. Cuddon !” 

Maisie looked at Mrs. Cuddon hard—her lips even echoed the name. 
What followed was extraordinarily rapid—a minute of livelier battle 
than had ever yet, in so short a span at least, been waged round our 
heroine. The muffled shock—lest people should notice—was so violent 
that it was only for her later thought the steps fell into their order, the 
steps through which, in a bewilderment not so much of sound as of 
silence, she had come to find herself, too soon for comprehension and 
too strangely for fear, at the door of the Exhibition with her father. 
He thrust her into a hansom and got in after her, and then it was— 
as she drove along with him—that she recovered a little what had 
happened. Face to face with them in the gardens he had seen them 
and there had been a moment of checked concussion during which, in 
a glare of black eyes and a toss of red plumage, Mrs. Cuddon had 
recognised them, ejaculated and vanished. There had been another 
moment when Maisie became aware of Sir Claude, also poised there 
in surprise, but out of her father’s view, as if he had been warned off 
at the very moment of reaching them. It fell into its place with 
all the rest that she had heard Mrs. Beale say to her father, but 
whether low or loud was now lost to her, something about his having 
this time a new one; to which he had retorted something indistinct 
but apparently in the tone and of the sort that the child, from her 
earliest years, had associated with hearing somebody say to some- 
body else that somebody was “another.” “Oh, I stick to the old!” 

B 2 
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Mrs. Beale had exclaimed at this; and her accent, even as the cab 
got away, was still in the air, for Maisie’s companion had spoken 
no other word from the moment of whisking her off—none, at least, 
save the indistinguishable address which, over the top of the hansom 
and poised on the step, he had given the driver. Reconstructing 
these things later, Maisie believed that she at this point would have 
put a question to him had not the silence into which he charmed her 
or scared her—she could scarcely tell which—come from his suddenly 
making her feel his arm about her, feel, as he drew her close, that he 
was agitated in a way he had never yet shown her. It seemed to 
her that he trembled, trembled too much to speak, and this had the 
effect of making her, with an emotion which, though it had begun 
to throb in an instant, was by no means all dread, conform to his 
portentous hush. The act of possession that his pressure represented 
seemed to come back to her after the longest of the long intermissions 
that had ever let anything come back. They drove and drove, and 
he kept her close; she stared straight before her, holding her breath, 
watching one dark street succeed another and strangely conscious 
that what it all meant was somehow that papa was less to be left 
out of everything than she had supposed. It took her but a minute 
to surrender to this discovery, which, in the form of his present 


embrace, suggested a fresh kind of impertance in him, and with that 


a confused confidence. She neither knew exactly what he had done 
nor what he was doing; she could only be rather impressed and a 
little proud, vibrate with the sense that he had jumped up to do 
something and that she had as quickly become a part of it. It was 
a part of it too that here they were at a house that seemed not large, 
but in the fresh white front of which the street-lamp showed a smartness 
of flower-boxes. The child had been in thousands of stories—all 
Mrs. Wix’s and her own, to say nothing of the richest romances of 
French Elise—but she had never been in such a story as this. By 
the time he had helped her out of the cab, which drove away, and 
she heard in the door of the house the prompt little click of his key, 
the Arabian Nights had quite closed round her. 

From this minute they were in everything, particularly in such 
an instant “Open Sesame” and in the departure of the cab, a rattling 
void filled with relinquished step-parents ; they were, with the vividness, 
the almost blinding whiteness of the light that sprang responsive to 

- papa’s quick touch of a little brass knob on the wall, in a place that, 
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at the top of a short soft staircase, struck her as the most beautiful 
she had ever seen in her life. The next thing she perceived it to be was 
the drawing-room of a lady—oh, of a lady, she could see in a moment, 
and not of a gentleman, not even of one like papa himself, or even 
like Sir Claude—whose things were as much prettier than mamma’s 
as it had always had to be confessed mamma’s were prettier than 
Mrs. Beale’s. In the middle of the small, bright room and the presence 
of more curtains and cushions, more pictures and mirrors, more palm- 
trees drooping over brocaded and gilded hooks, more little silver boxes 
scattered over little crooked tables and little oval miniatures hooked 
upon velvet screens, than Mrs. Beale and her ladyship together could, 
in an unnatural alliance, have dreamed of mustering, the child became 
aware, with a swift possibility of compassion, of something that was 
strangely like a relegation to obscurity of each of those women of 
taste. It was a stranger operation still that her father should on 
the spot be presented to her as quite advantageously and even grandly 
at home in the dazzling scene and himself by so much the more 
separated from scenes inferior to it. She spent with him in it, while 
explanations continued to hang fire, a series of minutes that, in 
their sudden drop of danger, affected her, though there were neither 
buns nor ginger-beer, like an extemporised, expensive treat. 

“Is she very rich?” He had begun to strike her as almost 
embarrassed, so shy that he might have found himself with a young 
lady with whom he had little in common. She was literally moved 
by this apprehension to offer him some tactful relief. 

Beale Farange stood and smiled at his young lady, his back to the 
fanciful fireplace, his light overcoat—the very lightest in London— 
wide open, and his wonderful lustrous beard completely concealing 
the expanse of his shirt-front. It pleased more than ever to think 
that papa was handsome, and, though as high aloft as mamma and 
almost, in his specially florid evening dress, as splendid, of a beauty 
somehow less belligerent, less terrible. “The Countess? Why do 
you ask me that?” 


Maisie’s eyes opened wider. “Is she a Countess?” 


There was an unaccustomed geniality in his enjoyment of her 
wonder. “Oh, yes, my dear—but it isn’t an English title.” 

Maisie’s manner appreciated this. “Is it a French one?” 

“ No, nor French either. It’s American.” 

Maisie conversed agreeably. “ Ah, then, of course she is rich.” She 
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took in such a combination of nationality and rank. “I never saw 
anything so lovely.” 

“ Did you have a sight of her?” Beale asked. 

“ At the Exhibition?” Maisie smiled. “ She was gone too quick.” 

Her father laughed. “She did slope!” She was for a moment 
afraid he would say something about Mrs. Beale and Sir Claude; his 
unexpected gentleness was too mystifying. All he said was, the next 
minute: “ She has a horror of vulgar scenes.” 

This was something Maisie needn’t take up; she could still con- 
tinue bland. “ But where do you suppose she went?” 

“Oh, I thought she’d have taken a cab and have been here by this 
time. But she'll turn up all right.” When he had lighted a cigarette 
and begun to smoke in her face it was as if he had struck with the 
match the note of some queer, clumsy ferment of old professions, 
old scandals, old duties, a dim perception of what he possessed in 
her, and what, if everything had only, damn it, been totally different, 
she might still be able to give him. “Do you know, my dear, I shall 
soon be off to America?” 

“Do you mean with Mrs. Beale?” 

He looked at her hard. “ Don’t be a little ass!” 

Her silence appeared to represent a concentrated effort not to be. 
“Then with Countess ?” 


“With her or without her, my dear—that concerns only your poor 
daddy. She has big interests over there, and she wants me to take 
a look at them.” 


Maisie threw herself into them. “ Will that take very long?” 

“Yes; they’re in such a muddle—it may take months. Now, 
what I want to hear, you know, is whether you would like to come 
aleng.” 

She felt as if he were now looking at her very hard indeed, and 
also as if she had grown ever so much older. “I'll do anything in 
the world you ask me, papa.” 

He gave, with a laugh and with his legs apart, one of his proprietary 
glances at his waistcoat and trousers. “ That’s a way, my dear, of 
saying ‘No, thank you!’ You know you don’t want to go the least 
little mite. You can’t humbug me/” Beale Farange declared. “I 
don’t want to bully you—I never bullied you in my life ; but I make 
you the offer, and it’s to take or to leave. Your mother will never 
again have any more to do with you than if you were a kitchenmaid 
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she had turned out for going wrong. Therefore, of course, I’m your 
natural protector, and you've a right to get everything out of me you 
can. Now’s your chance, you know—you'll be a great fool if you 
don’t. You can’t say I don’t put it before you—you can’t say I ain’t 
kind to you or that I don’t play fair. Mind you never say that, you 
know—it would bring me down on you. I know what’s proper— 
[ll take you again, just as I dave taken you again and again. And 
I’m much obliged to you for making up such a face.” 

She was conscious enough that her face indeed couldn’t please 
him if it showed any sign—just as she hoped it didn’t—of her sharp 
impression of what he now really wanted to do. Wasn’t he trying 
to turn the tables on her, embarrass her somehow into admitting that 
what would really suit her little book would be, after doing so much 
for good manners, to leave her wholly at liberty to arrange for herself? 
She began to be nervous again; it rolled over her that this was their 
parting, their parting for ever, and that he had brought here there for 
so many caresses only because it was important such an occasion should 
look better for him than any other. For her to spoil it by the note 
of discord would certainly give him ground for complaint ; and the child 
was momentarily bewildered between her alternatives of agreeing with 
him about her wanting to get rid of him and displeasing him by 
pretending to stick to him. So she found for the moment no solution 
but to murmur very helplessly : “Oh, papa—oh, papa!” 

“T know what you're up to—don’t tell me!” After which he came 
straight over and, in the most inconsequent way in the world, clasped 
her in his arms a moment and rubbed his beard against her cheek. 
Then she understood as well as if he had spoken it that what he 
wanted, hang it, was that she should let him off with all the honours 
—with all the appearance of virtue and sacrifice on his side. It was 
exactly as if he had broken out to her: “I say, you little donkey, 
help me to be irreproachable, to be noble, and yet to have none of 
the beastly bore of it. There’s only impropriety enough for one of 
us; so you must take it all. Repudiate your dear old daddy—in the 
face, mind you, of his tender supplications. He can’t be rough with 
you—it isn’t in his nature ; therefore you will have successfully chucked 
him because he was too generous to be as firm with you, poor man, 
as was, after all, his duty.” This was what he communicated in a 
series of tremendous pats on the back, that portion of her person had 
never been so thumped since Moddle thumped her when she choked. 
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“ And shall I never, never see you again?” she presently asked. 

“If I do go to America?” Beale brought it out like a man. “Never, 
never, never!” 

Hereupon, with the utmost absurdity, she broke down ; everything 
gave way, everything but the horror of hearing herself definitely utter 
such an ugliness as the acceptance of that. So she only stiffened 
herself and said : “ Then I can’t give you up.” 

She held him some seconds looking at her, showing her a strained 
grimace, a perfect parade of all his teeth, in which it seemed to her 
she could read the disgust he didn’t quite like to express at this 
departure from the pliability she had practically promised. But before 
she could attenuate in any way the crudity of her collapse he gave an 
impatient jerk which took him to the window. She heard a vehicle 
stop; Beale looked out; then he freshly faced her. He still said 
nothing, but she knew the Countess had come back. There was a 
silence again between them, but with a different shade of embarrass- 
ment from that of their united arrival; and it was still without 
speaking that he whisked her to the yellow sofa just before the 
door of the room was thrown open. It was thus in renewed and 
intimate union with him that she was presented to a person whom 
she instantly recognised as the brown lady. 

The brown lady looked’ almost as astonished, though not quite as 
alarmed, as when, at the Exhibition, she had gasped in the face of 
Mrs. Beale. Maisie in truth almost gasped in her own: this was with 
the fuller perception that she was brown indeed. She literally struck 
the child more as an animal than as a “real” lady; she might have 
been a clever, frizzled poodle in a frill or a dreadful human monkey in a 
spangled petticoat. She had a nose that was far too big, and eyes that 
were far too small, and a moustache that was—well, not so happy a 
feature as Sir Claude’s. Beale jumped up to her; while, to the child’s 
astonishment, though as if in a quick intensity of thought, the Countess 
advanced as gaily as if, for many a day, nothing awkward had happened 
for any one. Maisie, in spite of a large acquaintance with the 
phenomenon, had never seen it so promptly established that nothing 
awkward was to be mentioned. The next minute the Countess had 
kissed her and exclaimed to Beale with bright, tender reproach: “Why, 
you never told me fa/f! My dear child,” she cried, “it was awfully 
nice of you to come!” j 

“But she hasn’t come—she won’t come!” Beale exclaimed. “I}ve 
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put it to her how much you'd like it, but she declines to have anything 
to do with us.” 

The Countess stood smiling, and after an instant that was mainly 
taken up with the shock of her weird aspect Maisie felt herself reminded 
of another smile, which was not ugly, though also interested—the kind 
light thrown, that day in the Park, from the clean, fair face of the 
Captain. Papa’s Captain—yes—was the Countess ; but she wasn’t 
nearly so nice as the other: it all came back, doubtless to Maisie’s 
minor appreciation of ladies. ‘“ Shouldn’t you like me,” said this one 
endearingly, “ to take you to Spa?” 

“To Spa?” The child repeated the name to gain time, not to show 
how the Countess brought back to her a dim remembrance of a strange 
woman with a horrid face who once, years before, in an omnibus, 
bending to her from an opposite seat, had suddenly produced an orange 
and murmured “ Little dearie, won’t you have it?” She had felt then, 
for some reason, a small, silly terror, though afterwards conscious that 
her interlocutress, unfortunately hideous, had particularly meant to be 
kind. This was also what the Countess meant ; yet the few words she 
had uttered and the smile with which she had uttered them immediately 
cleared everything up. Oh no, she wanted to go nowhere with “er, for 
her presence had already, in a few seconds, dissipated the happy 
impression of the room and put an end to the pride momentarily 
suggested by Beale’s association with so much taste. There was no 
taste in his association with the short, fat, wheedling, whiskered person 
who had approached her and in whom she had to recognise the only 
figure wholly without attraction that had become a party to an intimate 
connexion formed in her immediate circle. She was abashed mean- 
while, however, at having appeared to weigh the place to which she had 
been invited ; and she added as quickly as possible: “It isn’t to America 
then ?” The Countess, at this, looked sharply at Beale, and Beale, 
airily enough, asked what the deuce it mattered when she had already 
given him to understand that she wanted to have nothing to do with 
them. There followed between her companions a passage of which the 
sense was drowned for her in the deepening inward hum of her mere 
desire to get off ; though she was able to guess later on that her father 
must have put it to his friend that it was no use talking, that she was an 
obstinate little pig and that, besides, she was really old enough to 
choose for herself. It glimmered back to her indeed that she must have 
failed quite dreadfully to seem responsive and polite, inasmuch as, 
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before she knew it, she had visibly given the impression that if they 
didn’t allow her to go home she should cry. Oh, if there had ever been 
a thing to cry about it was being found in that punishable little attitude 
toward the handsomest offers one had ever received. The great pain of 
the thing was that she could see the Countess like her enough to wish 
to be liked in return; and it was from the idea of a return she sought to 
flee—it was the idea of a return that, after a confusion of loud words 
had arisen between the others, brought to her lips, with the tremor 
preceding disaster: “Can’t 1, please, be sent home in a cab?” Yes, the 
Countess wanted her, and the Countess was wounded and chilled, and 
she couldn’t help it, and it was all the more dreadful because it only 
made the Countess more seductive and more disagreeable. The only 
thing that sustained either of them perhaps till the cab came—Maisie 
presently saw it would come—was its being in the air somehow that 
Beale had done what he wanted. He went out to look for a conveyance ; 
the servants, he said, had gone to bed, but she shouldn’t be kept beyond 
her time. The Countess left the room with him, and, alone in the 
possession of it, Maisie hoped she wouldn’t come back. It was all the 
effect of her face—the child simply couldn’t look at it and meet its 
expression halfway. All in a moment too that queer expression had 
leaped into the lovely things—all in a moment she had had to accept 
her father as liking some one whom, she was sure, neither her mother, 
nor Mrs. Beale, nor Mrs. Wix, nor Sir Claude, nor the Captain, nor even 
Mr. Perriam, nor Lord Eric, could possibly have liked. Three minutes 
later, downstairs, with the cab at the door, it was perhaps as a final 
confession of not having much to boast of that, on taking leave of her, 
he managed to press her to his bosom without her seeing his face. For 
herself, she was so eager to go that their parting reminded her of nothing 
—not even of a single one of all the “ nevers” that, above, as the penalty 
of not cleaving to him, he had attached to the question of their meeting 
again. There was something in the Countess that falsified everything, 
even the great interests in America, and yet more the first flush of that 
superiority to Mrs. Beale and to mamma which had been expressed in 
silver boxes. These were still there, but perhaps there were no great 
interests in America. Mamma had known an American who was not a 
bit like this one. She was not, however, of noble rank ; her name was 
only Mrs. Tucker. Maisie’s detachment would, all the same, have been 
more complete if she had not suddenly had to exclaim: “Oh dear—I 
haven’t any money!” 
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Her father’s teeth, at this, were such a picture of appetite without 
action as to be a match for any plea of poverty. “Make your 
stepmother pay.” 

“Stepmothers don’t pay!” cried the Countess. “No stepmother 
ever paid in her life!” The next moment they were in the street 
together, and the next the child was in the cab, with the Countess on 
the pavement, but close to her, quickly taking money from a purse 
whisked out of a pocket. Her father had vanished, and there was even 
yct nothing in that to reawaken the pang of loss. “ Here’s money,” said 
the brown lady: “go!” The sound was commanding ; the cab rattled 
off ; Maisie sat there with her hand full of coin. All that for a cab ?—as 
they passed a street lamp she bent to see how much. What she saw 
was a Cluster of sovereigns. There must then have been great interests 
in America. It was stiJl at any rate the Arabian Nights. 


XIX. 
The money was far tod much even for a fare in a fairy tale, and in 
the absence of Mrs. Beale, who, though the hour was now late, had not 
yet returned to the Regent’s Park, Susan Ash, in the hall, as loud 
as Maisie was low and as bold as she was bland, produced, on the 
exhibition offered under the dim vigil of the lamp that made the place 
a contrast to the child’s recent scene of light, the half-crown that an 
unsophisticated cabman could pronounce to be the least he would take. 
It was apparently long before Mrs. Beale would arrive, and in the 
interval Maisie had been induced by the prompt Susan not only to 
go to bed like a darling dear, but, in still richer expression of that 
character, to devote to the repayment of obligations general as well 
as particular one of the sovereigns in the fanciful figure that, on the 
dressing-table upstairs, was naturally not less dazzling to a lone orphan 
of a housemaid than to the object of the manceuvres of a quartette. 
This object went to sleep with her property under her pillow ; but the 
explanations, that on the morrow were inevitably more complete with 
Mrs. Beale than they had been with her humble friend, found a climax 
in a surrender also more becomingly free. There were explanations 
indeed that Mrs. Beale had to give as well as to ask, and the most 
striking of these was to the effect that it was dreadful for a little girl to 
take money from a woman who was simply the vilest of their sex. The 
sovereigns were examined with some attention, the result of which, 
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however, was to make Mrs. Beale desire to know what, if one really 
went into the matter, they could be called but the wages of sin. Her 
companion went into it merely to the point of inquiring what then 
they were to do with them ; on which Mrs. Beale, who had by this time 
put them into her pocket, replied with dignity and with her hand on 
the place : “ We’re to send them back on the spot!” 

The redeeming point of this crisis was that five days later it 
actually appeared to have had to do with a breathless perception in 
our heroine’s breast that, scarcely more as the centre of Sir Claude’s 
than as that of Susan’s energies, she had soon after breakfast been 
conveyed from London to Folkestone and established at a lovely hotel. 
These agents, before her wondering eyes, had combined to carry through 
the adventure and to give it the air of having owed its success to the 
fact that Mrs. Beale had, as Susan said, but just stepped out. When 
Sir Claude, watch in hand, had met this fact with the exclamation 
“Then pack Miss Farange, and come off with us!” there had ensued 
on the stairs a series of gymnastics of a nature to bring Miss Farange’s 
heart into her mouth. She sat with Sir Claude in a four-wheeler while 
he still held his watch—held it longer than any doctor who had ever 
felt her pulse—long enough to give her a vision of something like the 
ecstasy of neglecting such an opportunity to show impatience. It 
was singular, but from this time she understood and followed, followed 
with the sense of an ample filling-out of any void created by symptoms 
of avoidance and of flight. Her ecstasy was a thing that had yet more 
of a face than of a back to turn, a pair of eyes still directed to Mrs. Wix 
even after the slight surprise of their not finding her, as the journey 
expanded, either at the London station or at the Folkestone hotel. 
It took few hours to make the child feel that if she was in neither 
of these places she was at least everywhere else. It was given to 
Maisie at this time to arrive at divinations so ample that I shall have 
no room for the goal if I attempt to trace the stages; as to which 
therefore I must be content to say that the fullest expression we may 
lend to Sir Claude’s conduct is a poor and pale copy of the picture it 
presented to his young friend. Abruptly, that morning, he had yielded 
to the action of the idea pumped into him for weeks by Mrs. Wix on 
lines of approach that she had been capable of the extraordinary art of 
preserving from entanglement with the fine network of his relations with 
Mrs. Beale. The breath of her sincerity, blowing without a break, had 
puffed him up to the flight by which, in the degree I have indicated, 
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Maisie too was carried off her feet. This consisted in neither more nor 
less than the brave stroke of his getting off from Mrs. Beale as well as 
from his wife, of making with the child straight for some such foreign 
land as would give a support to Mrs. Wix’s dream that she might still 
see his errors renounced and his delinquencies redeemed. Maisie’s head 
held a suspicion of all that, during the last long interval, had confusedly, 
but quite candidly, come and gone in his own; a glimpse, almost awe- 
stricken in its gratitude, of the miracle her old governess had wrought. 
That functionary could not in this connexion have been more impressive, 
even at second-hand, if she had been a prophetess with an open scroll 
or some ardent abbess speaking with the lips of the Church. She had 


clung day by day to their plastic associate, plying him with her deep, 


narrow passion, doing her simple utmost to convert him, and so inspiring 
him that he had at last really embraced his fine chance. That the 
chance was not delusive was sufficiently guaranteed by the completencss 
with which he could finally figure it out that, in case of his taking action, 
neither Ida nor Beale, whose book, on each side, it would only too well 
suit, would make any sort of row. 

It sounds, no doubt, too penetrating, but it was by no means all 
through Sir Claude’s betrayals that Maisie was able to piece together 
the beauty of the special influence under which, for such stretches of 
time, he had refined upon propriety by keeping, so far as possible, his 
sentimental interests distinct. She had ever of course in her mind 
fewer names than conceptions, but it was only with this drawback that 
she now made out her companion’s absences to have had for their 
ground that he was the lover of her stepmother and that the lover of 
her stepmother could scarce logically pretend to a superior right to look 
after her. Maisie had by this time embraced the implication of a kind 
of natural divergence between lovers and little girls. It was just this 
indeed that could throw light on the probable contents of the pencilled 
note deposited on the hall table in the Regent’s Park and which would 
greet Mrs. Beale on her return. I shall never get you to believe the 
number of things she saw and the number of secrets she discovered. 
Why in the world, for instance, couldn’t Sir Claude have kept it from 
her—except on the hypothesis of his not caring to—that, when you 
came to look at it, and so far as it was a question of vested interests, 
he had quite as much right in her as her stepmother, and a right 
that Mrs. Beale was in no position to dispute? He failed at all events 
of any such successful ambiguity as could keep her, when once they 
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began to look across at France, from regarding even what was least 
explained as most in the spirit of their old happy times, their rambles 
and expeditions in the easier, better days of their first acquaintance. 
Never before had she had so the sense of giving him a lead for the sort 
of treatment of what was between them that would best carry it off, or 
of his being grateful to her for meeting him so much in the right place. 
She met him literally at the very point where Mrs. Beale was most to 
be reckoned with, the point of the jealousy that was sharp in that lady, 
and of the need of their keeping it as long as possible obscure to her 
that poor Mrs. Wix had still a hand. Yes, she met him too in the truth 
of the matter that, as her stepmother had had no one else to be jealous 
of, she had made up for so gross a privation by directing the sentiment 
to a moral influence. Sir Claude appeared absolutely to convey in a 
wink that a moral influence that could pull a string was after all a 
moral influence that could have its eyes scratched out, and that, this 
being the case, there was somebody they couldn’t afford to expose 
before they should see a little better what Mrs. Beale was likely to do. 
Maisie, true enough, had not to put it into words to rejoin, in the coffee- 
room, at luncheon: “ What cam she do but come to you if papa does 
take a step that will amount to legal desertion?” Neither had he then, 
in answer, to articulate anything but the jollity of their having found a 
table at a window from which, as they partook of cold beef and 
apollinaris—for he hinted they would have to save lots of money—they 
could let their eyes hover tenderly on the far-off white cliffs that so 
often had signalled to the embarrassed English a promise of safety. 
Maisie stared at them as if she might really make out after a little 
a queer, dear figure perched on them, a figure as to which she had 
already the subtle sense that, wherever perched, it would be the very 
oddest yet seen in France. But it was at least as exciting to feel where 
Mrs. Wix wasn’t as it would have been to know where she was, and if 
she wasn’t yet at Boulogne this only thickened the plot. 

If she was not to be seen that day, however, the evening was marked 
by an apparition before which, none the less, the savour of suspense 
folded, on the spot, its wings. Adjusting her respirations and attaching, 
under dropped lashes, all her thoughts to a smartness of frock and frill 
for which she could reflect that she had not appealed in vain to a 
loyalty, in Susan Ash, triumphant over the nice things their feverish 
flight had left behind, Maisie spent on a bench in the garden of the 
hotel the half-hour before dinner, that mysterious ceremony of the 
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table @héte for which she had prepared with a punctuality of flutter. 
Sir Claude, beside her, was occupied with a cigarette and the afternoon 
papers ; and though the hotel was full the garden showed the particular 
void that ensues upon the sound of the dressing-bell. She had almost 
had time to weary of the human scene; her own humanity at any rate, 
in the shape of a smutch on her scanty skirt, had held her so long that 
as soon as she raised her eyes they rested on a high, fair drapery by 
which smutches were put to shame and which had glided toward her, 
over the grass, without perceiving its rustle. She followed up its stiff 
sheen—up and up from the ground where it had stopped—till, at the 
end of a considerable journey, her impression felt the shock of the fixed 
face which, surmounting it, seemed to offer the climax of the dressed 
condition. “Why, mamma!” she cried the next instant, cried in a tone 

that, as she sprang to her feet, brought Sir Claude to his own beside 
"her and gave her ladyship, a few yards off, the advantage of their 
momentary confusion. Poor Maisie’s was immense ; her mother’s drop 
had the effect of one of the iron shutters that, in evening walks with 
Susan Ash, she had seen suddenly, at the touch of a spring, rattle down 
over shining shop-fronts. The light of foreign travel was darkened at a 
stroke ; she had a horrible sense that they were caught ; and for the 
first time in her life, in Ida’s presence, so far translated an impulse into 
an invidious act as to clutch straight at the hand of her responsible 
confederate. It didn’t help her that he appeared at, first equally hushed 
with horror; a minute during which, in the empty garden, with its long 
shadows on the lawn, its blue sea over the hedge and its startled peace 
in the air, both her elders remained as stiff as tall tumblers filled to the 
brim and held straight for fear of a spill. At last, in a tone that in its 
unexpected softness enriched the whole surprise, her mother said to Sir 
Claude: “Do you mind at all my speaking to her?” 

“Oh no; do you?”—his reply was so long in coming that Maisie 
was the first to find the right note. 

He laughed as he seemed to take it from her, and she felt a sufficient 
concession in his manner of addressing their visitor. “How in the 
world did you know we were here?” 

His wife, at this, came the rest of the way and sat down on the 
bench with a hand laid on her daughter, whom she gracefully drew 
to her and in whom, at her touch, the fear just kindled gave .a second 
jump, but now.in quite another direction. Sir Claude, on the further 
side, resumed his seat and his newspapers, and the three grouped 
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themselves like a family party; his connexion, in the oddest way in 
the world, almost cynically, and in a flash, acknowledged, and the 
mother patting the child into conformities unspeakable. Maisie could 
already feel that it was not Sir Claude and she who were caught. She 
had the positive sense of catching their relative, catching her in the 
act of getting rid of her burden with a finality that showed her as 
unprecedentedly relaxed. Yes, the fear had dropped, and she had 
never been so irrevocably parted with as in the pressure of possession 
now supremely exerted by Ida’s long-gloved and much-bangled arm. 
“T went to the Regent's Park”—this was presently her ladyship’s 
answer to Sir Claude. 

“Do you mean to-day ?” 

“This morning—just after your own call there. That’s how I 
found you out ; that’s what has brought me.” 

Sir Claude considered and Maisie waited. “Whom then did you 
see?” 

Ida gave a sound of indulgent mockery. “I like your scare. I 
know your game. I didn’t see the person I risked seeing—but I had 
been ready to take my chance of her.” She addressed herself to 
Maisie ; she had encircled her more closely. “I asked for you, my dear, 
but I saw no one but a dirty parlourmaid. She was red in the face 
with the great things th.t—as she told me—had just happened in 
the absence of her mistress; and she luckily had the sense to have 
made out the place to which Sir Claude had come to take you. If 
he hadn’t given a false scent I should find you here: that was the 
supposition on which I’ve proceeded.” Ida had never been so explicit 
about proceeding or supposing, and Maisie, drinking this in, was aware 
that Sir Claude shared her fine impression of it. “I wanted to see 
you,” his wife continued, “and now you can judge of the trouble 
I’ve taken. I had everything to do in town to-day, but 1 managed 
to get off.” 

Maisie and her companion, for a moment, did justice to this achieve- 
ment; but Maisie was the first to express it. “I’m glad you wanted 
to see me, mamma.” Then after a concentration more deep and 
with a plunge more brave: “A little more and you'd have been 
too late.” It stuck in her throat, but she brought it out: “We're 
going to France.” 

Ida was magnificent ; Ida kissed her on the forehead. “ That’s just 
what I thought likely—it made me decide to run down. I fancied 
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that in spite of your scramble you’d wait to cross, and it added to 
the reason I have for seeing you.” 

Maisie wondered intensely what the reason could be, but she knew 
so much better than to ask. She was slightly surprised indeed to 
perceive that Sir Claude didn’t and to hear him immediately inquire : 
“ What in the name of goodness can you have to say to her?” 

His tone was not exactly rude, but it was impatient enough to make 
his wife’s response a fresh specimen of the new softness. ‘ That, my 
dear man, is all my own business.” 

“Do you mean,” Sir Claude asked, “that you wish me to leave you 
with her?” 

“Yes 


take the liberty of making.” Her ladyship had dropped to a mildness 





if you will be so good: that’s the extraordinary request I 


of irony by which, for a moment, poor Maisie was mystified and 
charmed, puzzled with a glimpse of something that, in all the years, 
had at intervals peeped out. Ida smiled at Sir Claude with the strange 
air she had, on such occasions, of defying an interlocutor to keep it 
up as long ; her huge eyes, her red lips, the intense marks in her face 
formed an illumination as distinct and public as a lamp set in a window. 
The child seemed quite to see in it the vety lamp that had lighted 
her path ; she suddenly found herself reflecting that it was no wonder 
the gentlemen were dazzled. This must have been the way mamma 
had first looked at Sir Claude; it brought back the lustre of the time 
they had outlived. It must have been the way she jooked also at 
Mr. Perriam and Lord Eric; above all it contributed in Maisie’s 
mind to a completer view of the Captain. Our young lady grasped 
this idea with a quick lifting of her heart; there was a stillness during 
which her mother flooded her with a weaith of support to the Captain’s 
striking tribute. This stillness remained long enough unbroken to 
represent that Sir Claude too might literally be struggling again 
with the element that had originally upset him; so that Maisie quite 
hoped that he would at least say something to show a recognition that 
he could be charming. ‘ 

What he presently said was: “ Are you putting up for the night?” 

His wife hesitated. “Not here—I’ve come from Dover.” 

Over Maisie’s head, at this, they still faced each other. “ You spend 
the night there ?” 

“Yes, I brought some things. I went to the hotel and hastily 
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arranged ; then I caught the train that whisked me on here. You see 
what a day I have had of it.” 

The statement may surprise, but these were really as obliging if 
not as lucid words as, into her daughter’s ears at least, Ida’s lips had 
ever dropped ; and there was a quick desire in the daughter that for 
the hour at any rate they should duly be welcomed as a ground of 
intercourse. Certainly mamma had a charm which, when turned on, 
became a large explanation; and the only danger now in an impulse 
to applaud it would be that of appearing to signalise its rarity. Maisie, 
however, risked the peril in the geniality of an admission that Ida had 
indeed had a rush; and she invited Sir Claude to expose himself by 
agreeing with her that the rush had been even worse than theirs. He 
appeared to meet this appeal by saying with detachment enough: 
“You go back there to-night ?” 

“ Oh yes—there are plenty of trains.” Again Sir Claude hesitated ; 
it would have been hard to say if the child, between them, more 
connected or divided them. Then he brought out quietly: “It will 
be late for you to knock about. I'll see you over.” 

“You needn't trouble, thank you. I think you won't deny that I 
can help myself and that it isn’t the first time in my dreadful life 
that I’ve somehow managed it.” Save for this allusion to her dreadful 
life they talked there, Maisie noted, as if they were only rather 
superficial friends; a special effect that she had often wondered at 
before in the midst of what she supposed to be intimacies. This 
effect was augmented by the almost casual manner in which her 
ladyship went on: “| daresay I shall go abroad.” 

“From Dover, do you mean, straight ?” 

“How straight 1 can’t say. I’m excessively ill.” This for a 
minute struck Maisie as but a part of the conversation; at the end 
of which time she became aware that it ought to strike her—as it 
apparently didn’t strike Sir Claude—as a part of something graver. 
It helped her to twist nearer. “ IJ], mamma—really ill?” 

She regretted her “really” as soon as she had spoken it; but 
there couldn't be a better proof of her mother’s present polish than 
that Ida showed no gleam of a temper to take it up. She had taken 
up at other times much tinier things. She only pressed Maisie’s head 
against her bosom and said: “ Shockingly, my dear. I must go to 
that new place.” 

“ What new place?” Sir Claude inquired. 
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Ida thought; she couldn’t recall it. “Oh, ‘Chose,’ don’t you know? 
—where every one goes. I want some proper treatment. It’s all I’ve 
ever asked for on earth. But that’s not what I came to say.” 

Sir Claude, in silence, folded one by one his newspapers ; then he 
rose arid stood whacking the palm of his hand with the bundles, 
“You'll stop and dine with us ?” 

“ Dear, no—I can’t dine at this sort of hour. I ordered dinner at 
Dover.” 

Her ladyship’s tone in this one instance showed a certain superiority 
to those conditions in which her daughter had artlessly found Folke- 
stone a paradise. It was yet not so crushing as to nip in the bud the 
eagerness with which. the latter broke out: “ But won’t you at least 
have a cup of tea?” 

Ida kissed her again on the brow. “Thanks, love. I had tea 
before coming.” She raised her eyes to Sir Claude. “ She /s sweet!” 
He made no more answer than if he didn’t agree; but Maisie was at 
ease about that and was still taken up with the joy of this happier 
pitch of their talk, which put more and more of a meaning into the 
Captain’s version of her ladyship and literally kindled a conjecture 
that that admirer might, over there at the other place, be waiting for 
her to dine. Was the same conjecture in Sir Claude’s mind? He 
partly puzzled her, if it had risen there, by the slight perversity 
with which he returned to a question that his wife evidently thought 
she had disposed of. 

He whacked again his hand with his papers. “I had really much 
better take you.” 

“ And leave Maisie here alone ? ” 

Mamma so clearly didn’t want it that Maisie leaped at the vision 
of a Captain who had seen her on from Dover and who, while he 
waited to take her back, would be hovering just at the same distance 
at which, in Kensington Gardens, the companion of his walk had 
herself hovered. Of course, however, instead of breathing any such 
guess she let Sir Claude reply; all the more that his reply could 
contribute so much to her own present grandeur. “She won't be 
alone when she has a maid in attendance.” 

Maisie had never before so much of a retinue, and she waited also 
to enjoy the effect of it on her ladyship. “ You mean the woman you 
brought from town?” Ida considered. “The person at the house 


spoke of her in a way that scarcely made her out company for my 
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child.” She spoke as if her child had never wanted, in her hands, for 
prodigious campany. But she as distinctly continued to decline Sir 
Claude’s. “Don’t be an old goose,” she said charmingly. “Let us 
a!one.” 

In front of them, on the grass, he looked graver than Maisie at all 
now thought the occasion warranted. “I don’t see why you can’t say it 
before me.” 

His wife smoothed one of her daughter’s curls. “ Say what, dear?” 

“Why, what you came to say.” 

At this Maisie at last interposed ; she appealed to Sir Claude. 
‘Do let her say it to me.” 

He looked hard for a moment at his little friend. “How do you 
know what she may say?” 


“ She must risk it,” Ida remarked. 

“T only want to protect you,” he continued to the child. 

“You want to protect yourself—that’s what you mean,” his wife 
replied. “Don’t be afraid. I won’t touch you.” 

“She won’t touch you—she won’t/” Maisie declared. She felt by 
this time that she could really answer for it, and something of the 


emotion with which she had listened to the Captain came back to 
her. It made her so happy and so secure that she could positively 
patronise mamma. She did so in the Captain’s very language. “She’s 
good, she’s good!” she proclaimed. 

“Oh Lord!” ejaculated Sir Claude at this. He appeared to have 
emitted some sound of derision that was smothered to Maisie’s ears 
by her being again embraced by his wife. Ida released her and held 
her off a little, looking at her with a very queer face. Then the child 
became aware that their companion had left them and that from ‘the 
face in question a confirmatory remark had proceeded. 

“T am good, love,” said her ladyship. 

HENRY JAMES. 


(To be continued.) 








SIR THOMAS URQUHART 


ROM whichever point you approach Cromarty, you seem to have 
k arrived at the world’s end. You may drive across the Black 
Isle, or you may enter the land-locked harbour in a casual 
ferry-boat ; but you can go no further, for there are the Suters to bar 
your progress, and there is the narrow street leading nowhither to 
remind you that at least one county-town is remote from the populous 
highway. The aspect is ancient, cold, and grey ; and yet the enlarging 
sea has compelled the new town again and again to supersede the old, 
so that it is less time than a forgotten fashion which gives the impression 
of immemorial solidity. The houses are trim ; trim, too, are the gardens ; 
and withal marked by that austerity which would defend them for ever 
from the reproach of villadom. An alley, dignified with the name of 
the Vennel, carries the traveller far back into the past; while the dark 
aspect of the fisherfolk, more gipsy than highlander, proves that Cromarty 
is still a fastness. It is no surprise to detect over the red lintel of 
a dilapidated stable the scutcheon of those brave men who once were 
hereditary sheriffs of the place ; you marvel only at the intermittent 
golf club, which declares that no corner is free from the national 
scourge ; you only regret that the sentiment of Hugh Miller should 
eclipse the glory of Sir Thomas Urquhart. But neither Hugh Miller 
nor golf can cheapen Cromarty, nor persuade her to increase her borders. 
For north and south the Suters stretch seawards, this one bleak and 
low-lying, that one lofty, with its coronal of trees, and rich in the 
mysteries of Witch’s Hole and Gallows Hill, and either resolute to 
Oppose encroachment. From the land they are a barrier against the 
mastery of the sea; from the sea they appear sentinels of refuge— 
Lwrnpes Sir Thomas called them—which should point the path of 
safety to the sailor in distress. 

Such is Cromarty, which boasts to have given birth, in 1605, to 
Sir Thomas Urquhart, most fantastical of Scotsmen. His ancestors 
were hereditary sheriffs and proprietors of the soil for twenty-two 
hundred years and more, if we may trust his fearless imagination. And 
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these centuries are but a fringe upon his antiquity. So noble a conceit 
had he in the house of Cromarty, that he traced his genealogy through 
all ages and all countries to Adam himself. There are no great cities 
and few great families which did not aid in the making of Sir Thomas 
Urquhart, and all are set forth with pride and circumstance in the 
Tlavtoypovoyavoy ; or, Peculiar Promptuary of Time. The effrontery 
of this ingenious piece is no less enchanting than its simple faith. The 
author twists folk-lore into facts, and bombasts his quick invention with 
all the circumstance of historical research. Doubtless he compiled his 
descent in emulation of Pantagruel ; but while Rabelais laughed at his 
own pompous imagination, Sir Thomas was quick to believe the wildest 
fiction, and to forget that he had not written authority for every vain 
extravagance. Thus Adam, the common father of us all, “ surnamed 
the Protoplast,” was created out of the red earth merely that he might 
be the forbear of all the Urquharts. Better still, the sixteenth in descent 
from the renowned Protoplast, one Esormon, son of Pasiteles, was sur- 
named ovpoyaprtos for his fortune in the wars and his affable conversation, 
and so gave his name to the illustrious family, whose glory culminated 
in Sir Thomas Free of Speech. Now Esormon, albeit he was born in 
the year before Christ two thousand one hundred and thirty-nine, was 
Prince of Achaia, and had for his arms “three banners, three ships and 
three ladies in a field dor, with a picture of a young lady above the 
waste, holding in her right hand a brandished sword, and a branch of 
myrtle in the left, for crest ; and for supporters, two Javanites, after the 
souldier habit of Achaia.” Thus heraldry flourished in the childhood 
of the world, and it is no surprise that Molin, the fortieth from Adam, 
married Panthea, Deucalion’s daughter, and allied the Urquharts with 
one of the best families of Greece. A century later Propetes married 
Hypermnestra, “the choicest of Danaus’ fifty daughters,” while a less 
remote ancestor espoused the Queen of Sheba, that no talent should be 
lacking to the perfected Sir Thomas. Some thousand years before 
Christ you touch Scottish soil, for when Alypos, the Queen of Sheba’s 
own son, married Proteusa, the sister of Eborak, who founded 
York, Scotland was already called Olbion (or Albion in the Aeolick 
dialect), already the castle of Edinburgh frowned upon the valley, where 
Princes Street was presently to be built, the promontories of Cromarty 
had won the name of which they retain unto this day. But the 
Urquharts had not yet come into their own. True, Alypos had paid 
a casual visit to the harbour of Ochonchar, now called Cromarty, and 
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Beltistos, the seventy-sixth in descent from Adam, had ‘founded the 
castle of Urquhart above Inverness. But it was reserved for the 
honoured Nomostor to build that house upon the South Suter, which 
remained for two thousand years the home of the Urquharts. Hence- 
forth the heroes remained within their own borders, fighting the Picts, 
and making plain their eloquence to all the world. Neither Lutork, 
the valiant conqueror of Lochaber, nor the famous Stichopzo him- 
self, neither Sosomenos nor Eunoemon, husband of the first Morray 
that ever came to Scotland, strayed beyond the limits of Cromarty 
and its fortress. So with Sir Jasper, who had the dexterity to cure 
the King’s Evil, and who still flourished when William the Norman 
invaded England, we emerge from fable into the semblance of history, 
and hear with a mild amazement that Thomas, born 1476, was 
agnamed Paterhemon “because he had of his wife Helen Abernethie, 
a daughter of my lord Salton, five-and-twenty sons, all men, and eleven 
daughters, all married women,” Far more puzzling is the nickname 
of Walter, Sir Thomas’s own great-grandfather, for he was called 
Exaftallocrinus, for no better reason than that he judged others by 
himself! But they were learned men in ancient Cromarty, and instantly 
the real Sir Thomas was called to the throne, the popular voice acclaimed 
him Parresiastes or Free of Speech, after the same Greek work which, 
says Rabelais, gave to the Parisians their name and title. 

With such a pedigree it was plainly impossible to remain obscure, 
and Thomas Urquhart gave early signs of the scholarship and fancy, 
which ever distinguished him. After a boyhood spent in the castle, 
which then stood upon the southern Suter, and devoted doubtless to 
the zealous discovery of family secrets, he passed to the University of 
Aberdeen, for which he professed a ceaseless respect and admiration. 
His loyalty bade him spare no occasion of praising those who, like 
himself, owed their education to Aberdeen, which, said he, “ for honesty, 
good fashions and learning, surpasseth as far all other towns and cities 
in Scotland, as London doth for greatness, wealth, and magnificence, 
the smallest hamlet or village in England.” And so, his head packed 
with all the knowledge of his time, and his quick hand always at his 
sword hilt, he set forth upon the conquest of Europe. In this enterprise 
he followed the fashion of his age and country. When Urquhart went 
upon his travels the whole world was the heritage of Scotland. There, 
was no University that did not seek its professors from the savage 
country beyond the Tweed, and wherever the rumour of war was heard, 
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there were a hundred Scots ready to sell their sword and their life in 
the service of the foreigner. While Sinclair taught mathematics at 

Paris, Seaton took his degrees at Padua, and disported his “lofty and 

bravashing humour” at Rome. Dempster travelled the whole length 

of France and Italy, teaching the humanities, and resenting with his 

right arm the smallest affront upon his dignity. And before all, 

Crichton, the glorious and invincible Crichton, had carried away the palm, 

whether for scholarship or for valour, in every capital in Europe. It was 

in emulation, then, of such heroes as these that Thomas Urquhart left 

his native Cromarty, convinced that no learning was too high for his 

attainment, no enemy too strong for his assault. Wherever he went he 

bore himself as a gallant gentleman, adding to the rare store of his 

learning and winning golden opinions for his courage and address. If 
he had only composed a history of his wanderings instead of attempting 

to square the circle, how rich had been the record! As it is, we must 

be content with his few digressions, and piece together a slender 
biography from a handful of casual hints. 

He made a “peragration” (so he calls it) of France, Spain, and 
Italy, whence he crossed to Sicily, and was most astonished to discover 
at Messina a man who posed for the Great Alexander of Macedon. 
Ever anxious, despite the weight of his immense learning, to recall what 
was trivial or eccentric, he tells you no more of Madrid than that he 
there saw “a bald-pated fellow, who believed he was Julius Czsar, and 
therefore went constantly on the street with a laurel crown on his 
head.” His mastery of languages was perfect; he spoke all tongues 
“ with the liveliness of the country accent,” and there was no city whereof 
he might not have passed for a native, had not his patriotism rejected 
the imposture. Did a Spaniard or a Frenchman suggest a disguise, 
“he plainly told them, without any bones, that truly he had as much 
honour by his own country.” For in those days, he boasted, “the 
name of a Scot was honourable over all the world, and the glory of 
his ancestors was a passport and safe-conduct sufficient for any 
traveller.” Nor did Urquhart do aught to besmirch this fair fame. 
He was as prompt in a quarrel as in the exercise of his tongue, 
and in the early years before his brains “were ripened for eminent 
undertakings,” he thrice entered the lists to vindicate his native land 
from calumnies. And thrice he disarmed his antagonist, compel- 
ling him, at the price of his life, to acknowledge his error, so that he 
confessed: “In lieu of three enemies that formerly they were, I 
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acquired three constant friends, both to myself and my compatriots.” 
Thus he wandered over the world, obeying the valiance of his heart, 
and yet furnishing his head with all the jumbled and intricate sciences, 
unrivalled in swordsmanship, and always alert in the fashionable art 
of disputation. But so strenuous a patriot could not spend his life in 
foreign service, and Urquhart was still young when he returned, a 
finished courtier, to his father’s house in Cromarty. 

He brought with him a library which he valued beyond all else, 
and which he prized especially, because it did not contain three books 
“which were not of his own purchase, and all of them together, in 
the order wherein he had ranked them, compiled like to a compleat 
nosegay of flowers, which in his travels he had gathered out of the 
gardens of above sixteen several kingdoms.” In Cromarty, indeed, 
he had no resource but study. A courtier and a scholar, he felt as 
little sympathy with field sports as with the barbarous life of his 
fellows. While others were pleased in the dead season of winter to 


search for wild fowl, wading through many waters, he would stay 


at home, employed in diversions of another nature, “such as optical 
secrets, mysteries of natural philosophy, reasons for the variety of 
colours, the finding out of the longitude, and the squaring of the 
circle.” And when he was twitted for his inaction by those who 
esteemed bodily exercise above the recreation of the mind, he had the 
satisfaction of supping excellently, while the sportsmen were too 
weary to touch the birds which had fallen to their guns. So in the 
seclusion of his castle this descendant of Danaus became the master 
pedant of his time. Not only was he familiar with all the extravagant 
learning of Europe, but he was already busied in the composition of 
those unnumbered treatises whose loss after Worcester fight he lamented 
until his death. 

Alas! an end soon came to the repose, which is necessary for the 
squaring of the circle or the discovery of a universal language. The 
house of Urquhart fell upon disaster. The old Sir Thomas, in spite 
of the oath given to Alexander, Lord Elphinstone, on his marriage, 
that he would hand on his estate unencumbered, became the sudden 
prey of creditors. The reason of this disaster is uncertain; but it 
was rather amiable carelessness than wanton extravagance which 
undid the generous and worthy knight. He had given to all who 
asked with thoughtless prodigality; he had never refused to be 
surety for any; yet herein his kindness was matched by good 
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fortune, and he did not “pay above two hundred pounds English 
for all his vadimonial favors.” However, his creditors began to 
clamour. With a recklessness, which you can easily understand in 
the father of his son, he had neglected his household and forgotten 
his tradesmen. Unfaithful servants had filched much of his personal 
estate ; swindling bailiffs had embezzled his rents, and by the frequency 
of disadvantageous bargains, in which the slyness of the subtle merchant 
did involve him, his loss came unawares upon him, and irresistibly, 
like an armed man. The mishap was the stranger, because in the: 
arbitrament of another’s affair none was held so wise as Sir Thomas 
Urquhart; yet, said his son, he thought it “derogating to the nobility 
of his house to look too closely into his own purse.” 

The result was ruin, and in 1637 the hereditary sheriff of Cromarty 
was so hard pressed that he was forced to seek relief from the King. 
This relief was granted ina letter of protection from Charles I, who 
defended him from all diligence at the instance of his creditors. But, 
in the meantime, his sons had taken what steps they might to secure 
the remains of their inheritance, and, despite their protestation of 
filial obedience, had seized upon their father, and imprisoned him in an 
upper chamber of his own castle, called “the inner dortour.” Whether 
they resorted to this savagery that the old knight might be prevented 
from the conclusion of a bad bargain, or were impelled by disappoint- 
ment and revenge, remains unknown; but true it is that they kept 
their father locked up the best part of a week, and that they only 
escaped the proper consequence of their cruelty by the interposition 
of the Privy Council. Yet notwithstanding this interlude of enmity, 
the son never tired of praising his father’s justice, honour, and munifi- 
cence. And you like to think that his solitary fault was inspired by 
a stern fidelity to the interests of his house. 

Henceforth misfortune was his constant bedfellow. Not only was 
the estate encumbered beyond hope of redress, but Urquhart, a staunch 
Episcopalian, stood for the King and hated the Covenant with all the 
fury of a travelled gentleman and a pleasure-loving courtier. More- 
over, he was neither sufficiently cunning to dissemble his opinion nor 
sufficiently dishonest to espouse an infamous cause for his own profit. 
He found upon his own country the three foul blots of tergiversation, 
covetousness, and hypocrisy, and he exposed these blots with all the 
eloquence and iteration at his command. Scotland, said he, was ruined 
by the selfishness of Kirks and Presbyteries. The minister was always 
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the greediest man in the parish, the most unwilling to bestow anything 
in deeds of charity. He denounced without ceasing the democratical 
tyranny of the Kirk, and with all the cavalier’s eagerness to back his 
opinion with the sword, he forcibly opposed Lord Fraser and his allies. 
A retainer of his house was the first to lose his life in conflict with the 
bloody Covenanters, and Urquhart, having marched upon Aberdeen, 
was circumvented by the Earl Marischal after a brief success, and 
compelled to embark in the presence of six hundred enemies for 
Berwick-on-Tweed. Henceforth he was exiled to the English Court ; 
two years later—in 1641—he was knighted by the King at Whitehall, 
and the following year, by the death of his father, he inherited a 
worthless estate, and with the sheriffdom of Cromarty a yet more 
worthless title. 

Poor and unfriended, he despised conciliation. He whose tongue 
had known no mercy neither sought nor found mercy in the hearts 
of his enemies. His scanty resources equipped him ill for the contest : 


his father left him but a poor six hundred a year, and for encumbrances 
twelve or thirteen thousand pounds of debt, “five brethren all men, 
and two sisters almost marriageable,” with as fine a set of importunate 


creditors as ever disturbed a scholar’s peace. All attempts at a settle- 
ment were frustrated by the malice and envy of merchants and 
money-lenders, and at the last Urquhart had no resource but contempt 
and vituperation. How, indeed, should this arrogant gentleman, this 
marvel of the perfections, grant satisfaction to the greed of scoundrels? 
The fiercest of his creditors was one Leslie of Findrassie, whose name 
he protests he will never mention, but whose name is rarely off his 
tongue. This rascal, who “ kept his daughters the longer unhusbanded 
that they might serve him for so many stalking-horses whereby to 
intangle some neighbouring woodcocks,” pursued the Lord of Cromarty 
with an ingenuity of venom. Not only did he decline to treat with 
his enemy upon any terms, but he attacked one of his victim’s farms 
with all the horse and foot he could command. He even attempted 
to quarter a troop upon Sir Thomas, that he might the more quickly 
bring him to surrender. More than all, he contrived the seizure of 
his library and the destruction of not a few manuscripts which their 
author held priceless. Fruitlessly did Urquhart bewail that the 
wickedest of the land should be permitted to possess his inheritance ; 
fruitlessly did he deplore the sacrilege of those who dismantled the 
honour of a house and dilapidated an ancient estate. Time was, said 
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he, when no stranger might own an ell of Scottish land, when even 
Rizzio was not permitted to purchase a hundred pounds of rent whereby 
to acquire a title. But now the structure of ancient grandeur was 
“crumbled into the very rubbish of a neophytick parity.” So his 
own land was sequestered, and if after his father’s death he pursued 
his studics at Cromarty, he lived rather as a prisoner than as a sheriff, 
and the utmost of his freedom was to hold all things ready for a siege. 

While his creditors were inexorable, the Kirk, which had many an 
ancient offence to avenge, did not lag behind in evildoing. At the 
outset his inherited right of patronage was curtailed, and that he might 
be the more heavily embarrassed, the single parish, which contained the 
churches of Cullicudden and Kirkmichael, was divided into two, and the 
miserable Urquhart compelled to provide the double stipend. His 
protest was as vain as his indignation. To fight the Kirk was to kick 
against the pricks, and this intrepid warrior would never withdraw an 
unprotected foot. His arguments in his own behalf were convincing 
«nough to ensure failure,and yet Sir Thomas was not of those who 
would veil the truth for a present advantage. No, he boldly proclaimed 
himself Christianus Presbyteromastix, and went unflinchingly to his 
doom. For the Kirk and State, not content with stripping him of his 
goods, carried their hostility still further, and in 1649 had him declared 
rebel and traitor. 

But Urquhart, like Joseph II, was royaliste de son mctier, and though 
ke regretted his bitter spoliation he cared not that the world called him 
rebel. He threw himself with greater fury into the fray, he fought in 
the last fight for his rightful King, and suffered at Worcester the 
culmination of his disasters. For not only was Worcester the one 
battle wherein he gave ground to the enemy, but in the kennels of 
Worcester City he lost the precious manuscripts which were to have 
conferred upon him the title of immortality. To this ultimate mishap he 
recurs and recurs, though he nowhere explains why he should have 
gone into battle with the work of a lifetime at his back. However, no 
sooner was the fight finished, than the victorious soldiers broke into 
Master Spilbury’s house (“a very honest man, and hath an exceeding 
good woman to his wife”), and there found three portmantles full of 
very precious commodity, or in other words of manuscripts in folio. 
These inestimable treasures were presently devoted to the packing up 
of “ figs, dates, almonds, caraway, and other such-like dry confections,” 


or worse still to the kindling of tobacco-pipes. A few fragments alone 
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were saved, from which Sir Thomas was able to rescue such treatises 
as remain. But with the defeat of Worcester his active life was 
finished. What could he, “a Scot and a prisoner of war,” make or mar 
in London? True, Cromwell treated him with more than common 
liberality, permitting him to print his elaborate vindication, setting him 
free upon parole, and “enlarging him to the extent of the lines of 
London’s communication.” For all these courtesies he is properly 
thankful, and he closes the epilogue of all his works with a eulogy of 
Mr. Roger Williams. By what freak of destiny the reverend preacher 
of Providence in New England should have come to Urquhart’s aid is 
left unexplained, but certain it is that this monument of piety not only 
presented. Urquhart with “many worthy books set forth by him,” but 
frequently solicited the Parliament and Council of State in his behalf. 
In brief, writes Sir Thomas, “he did approve himself a man of such 
discretion and inimitably sanctified parts that an Archangel from 
heaven could not have shown more goodness with less ostentation.” 
But Mr. Roger Williams solicited in vain, and the victim himself had 
no better luck. His desperate appeals to Cromwell for the restoration 
of his estates and for his unconditioned liberty failed. Nor was there 
from the first a chance of success. He could not cloak his loyalty to 
the Stuarts even when he addressed the Lord Protector, and so having 
committed to the press enough scraps and shreds of his dispersed 
masterpieces he escaped the vigilance of his warders and set sail for 
France, the country he loved so well, and never again set foot in 
Scotland. His whimsical death well suited so whimsical a life. He 
died of laughter, saith rumour, on hearing that Charles II was restored 
to his kingdom. And thus, by a last misfortune, his persistent loyalty 
availed him nothing, since at the very moment of victory his sense 
of incongruity carried him beyond the hope of gratitude or reward. 
Others inherited the estate of which he was so proud, and in Cromarty 
Urquhart was soon the shadow of a name. 

Despite the devastation of Worcester, Urquhart was able in the two 
years which followed the battle to prove himself not only the greatest 
translator of all time, but the master of as fantastic a style as ever 
came to the aid of an eccentric imagination. He was not new 
to authorship ; as early as 1641, the year of his knighthood, he had 
dedicated a volume of Epigrams to the Marquis of Hamilton. But 
this slender volume gives not the slightest promise of talent. Its 
stanzas are indistinguished and indistinguishable, There is no reason 
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why any one should have written them, but, on the other hand, 
there is no reason why any one should not. They express the 
usual commonplaces: the inevitableness of death and the worth of 
endeavour. A mildly Horatian sentiment is dressed up in the tattered 
rags of Shakespearianism, and the surprise is that the author, whuse 
prose is restrained by no consideration of sound or sense, should have 
deemed it worth while to print so tame a collection of exercises. Four 
years later came The Trissotretras: or a Most Exquisite Table for 
Resolving all Manner of Triangles, in which the greatness of Urquhart 
is already foreshadowed. This work, “ published for the benefit of those 
that are mathematically affected,” is reputed unintelligible even to pro- 
fessors of mathematics, but it is prefaced by a dedication “to my deare 
and loving mother,” and a eulogy of that “ brave spark,” Lord Napier 
of Merchiston, which are composed in the true vein. However, it was 
not until after defeat had stimulated invention that Urquhart came into 
the full and free possession of his amazing style. The ’Exoxv8dXdavpor, 
or the Discovery of a Most Exquisite Jewel, and the Logopandecteision, 
or an Introduction to the Universal Language, have not their counterpart 
in any literature. Though the one serves “to frontal a vindication of 
the honour of Scotland,” though the other was contrived “for the 
utilitie of all pregnant and ingenious spirits,” the glorification of Sir 
Thomas Urquhart is the object of both. The author discusses history 
and theology, philosophy and politics, and all the sciences are but a 
cloak to his own excellencies. Sir Thomas Urquhart is a captive ; the 
world stands idle upon its axis ; the sun declines to rise and set ; liberate 
Sir Thomas and the universe will resume its functions ; darkness will 
usurp the light at the proper season; and the brilliance of day will 
succeed to the sullen obscurity of night. But in one respect his modesty 
conquered his ambition of notoriety, and he pretends to keep the secret 
of authorship inviolate. His "ExoxvBadavpoy is written with the 
definite aim of eulogising Scotland and of restoring the great and 
good Sir Thomas to his own kingdom. And who wrote it? From 
internal evidence it is plainly disinterested, for Sir Thomas is ever 
belauded in the third person. As the famous pedigree, that illustrious 
Ilavtoypovoxavor, which gives the Knight of Cromarty Deucalion for an 
ancestor, was rescued from the battlefield and thereafter printed by 
a “surprising honest and civil officer of Colonel Pride’s regiment,” and 
prefaced by an unknown and mysterious G. P., so the vindication of 
Scotland and Sir Thomas might have been composed by a partial 
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stranger. The object is frankly confessed: “ He is the only man for 
whom the book is intended,” the mere scope whereof is the furtherance 
of his weal and the credit of his country. Again, he describes himself 
as “the author whose muse I honour, and the strains of whose pen to 
imitate is my greatest ambition.” And then, weary of mystification, he 
boasts, with an engaging frankness, “that it mentioneth Sir Thomas 
Urquhart in the third person, which seldom is done by any author in a 
treatise of his own penning!” 

But, in truth, it was his constant fancy to cover reality with a shield 
of romance, and to conceal his purpose with perpetual digression. And 
thus, having designed a lofty panegyric of himself and his country, he 
breaks off, in the Precious Jewel, into a brief description of his Universal 
Language. But he reveals no more than shall whet the public appetite, 
since he desires to sell his invention for the wealth and leisure which 
should justly be his. The secret of learning which he claims to have 
discovered will, says he, abridge the labour of scholars by two years out 
of five, a benefit which cannot be estimated at less than ten thousand 
pounds a year. Nor does he make appeal to the generosity of Parlia- 
ment. If only the Lord Protector will restore to him the inheritance 
which the “cochlimatory wasps” of the Presbytery have torn from him, 


he is ready to devote his whole life to the cause of learning, and to the 
manifest embellishment of the Scottish nation. But the Lord Protector 
was not tempted to interfere, and Sir Thomas’s language remains a 
vague and summary sketch. 


The praise of Scotland, on the other hand, ts neither summary nor 
vague. No literature in the world can show such another piece of 
boastfulness ; and, despite its elaborate decoration, it is an historical 
treatise of enduring value. Sir Thomas himself had witnessed the 
supremacy of his countrymen both in the schools and in the tourney. 
He had seen the discomfiture of their opponents in all the capitals 
of Europe, and himself had carried off a dozen trophies. None, then, 
was better qualified to sing the praise of the ever-admired Bothwell, 
or to applaud the prowess of Francis Sinclair, the valiant bastard of 
Caithness, who conquered a gallant nobleman of High Germany in the 
presence of the Emperor and all his Court. But the supreme hero 
of all time in Urquhart’s eye was Crichton, Scotus Admirabilis, the 
matchless and noble-hearted warrior, the irresistible lover, the miracle 
of eloquence. If Sir Thomas failed to force his Universal Language 
upon the world’s acceptance, he invented that which was far more 
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wonderful—the Admirable Crichton. A single episode, let drop by 
hazard into the Precious Jewel, not only conferred legitimate glory upon 
a renowned adventurer, but fixed for all time the type of perfection. 
Crichton’s achievement at the Duke of Mantua’s Court; the glorious 
victory of wit snatched from the thrice-renowned University of Paris ; 
his brilliant appearance in a buff suit, “more like a favourite of Mars 
than one of the Muses,” at the Louvre, where, in presence of some 
Princes of the Court and great ladies who came to behold his gallantry, 
he carried away the ring fifteen times on end, and broke as many lances 
as the “ Saracen ”—these are related in a very gust of enthusiasm, and 
with a breathless torrent of strange, high-sounding words. And then, 
to prove that bombast was not the only note upon his lyre, he describes 
with a veritable pathos the death of Crichton at the hands of the 
Prince whose Court he had freed of a monster. The amplitude of his 
vocabulary merely quickens the narrative and intensifies the emotion. 
When Crichton falls, you can but echo the frenzied lament of the Princess 
who, “rending her garments and tearing her hair, like one of the Graces 
possessed with a Fury, spoke thus :—‘O villains! what have you done ? 
You vipers of men! that have thus basely slain the valiant Crichton, 
the sword of his own sex and the buckler of ours, the glory of the age, 
and restorer of the lost honour of the Court of Mantua! O Crichton, 
Crichton !’” 

Such is the sum of Sir Thomas Urquhart’s original achievement, and 
the style in which his treatises are composed falls not an inch below 
his ingenious fancy. Like many another Scot, like Hawthornden, like 
Thomson, like Robert Louis Stevenson, he wrote English as a foreign 
tongue, which he had acquired after painful effort. You cannot read a 
page without being convinced that English was not to him the language 
of common speech, but a strange instrument, which at the touch of a 
master should yield a lofty sounding music. The tongue which he 
wrote was as remote from his native Scots as Greek or Latin, and he 
decorated it with a curious elaboration, which proves that he recognised 
the difference between literature and conversation. There is, perhaps, 
a touch of pedantry in his scrupulous avoidance of Scottish words. A 
diligent search has revealed but one—“ spate ”—and the avoidance is the 
more remarkable because he had no aversion from slang and the pro- 
verbs of the street. But the Flytings—those masterpieces of amcebean 
scurrility, which, doubtless, he knew well, and which encouraged his 
habit of stringing synonyms—exerted no more than a general influence 
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upon him, and this influence is more noticeable in his Rade/azs than in 


his original treatises. His vocabulary is vast and various; he pilfered 


from a dozen languages and all the sciences that he might enlarge it ; nor 
does he ever hesitate to invent such words as are lacking to his purpose. 
He frankly avows his detestation of what is common or obvious. Where 
others would employ a paraphrase he is quick to invent so new a term 
as seripturiency or nixurtence. “Preface” being without significance he 
prefers (after Mathurin Régnier) “epistle liminary,” and in the use of 
such strange compounds as “accresce” he is ingenious as the decadents 
of ten years ago. Moreover, he defends his practice in a passage, which 
will serve as a plea for a free vocabulary :—‘ That which makes this 
disease (the paucity of words) the more incurable is that, when 
an exuberant spirit would to any high researched conceit adapt a 
peculiar word of his own coining, he is branded with incivility, if 
he apologise not for his boldness with a guod tta dixerim, parcant 
Ciceroniane manes, tgnoscat Demosthenis genius, and other such phrases, 
acknowledging his fault of making use of words never uttered by others, 
or at least by such as were most renowned for eloquence.” And he 
assuredly asks no pardon from the shade of Cicero, but straightway 
declares that the Indians “were very temulencious symposiasts,” and 
presently proceeds to denounce the mean as “clusterfists,’ or to 
reproach the Presbyterians with their “ blinkerd minds.” 

His style, again, was curiously shaped by his study of science 
and mathematical metaphors are found on every page. Thus he 
describes the effect of Crichton’s apparition :—* The affections of the 
beholders, like so many several diameters drawn from the circumference 
of their various intents, did all encounter in the point of his perfection.” 
On the other hand, no artifice is too familiar, if his mood be flippant. 
“‘ How now, peascods on it!” he cries when he has forgotten a name, or 
he will confuse a piece of new-fangled science with the slang of the 
minute. Moreover he has a constant care for the rhythm of his prose ; 
he wrote with his ear as well as with his brain, and knew well how to 
set his periods to music. Where the poor apostle of simplicity at any 


” 


price would write “back-gate,” Sir Thomas prefers “some secret 
angiport and dark postern-door” ; and the advantage both for sound 
and expression is on the side of Sir Thomas. Of course he is apt to 
forget proportion, or, in his own simile, to put such a “porch upona 
cottage as better befits a cathedral.” Yet he would be punctilious 
in his adaption of words to thoughts. The conclusion of the Preczous 
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Jewel, the most complicated rhapsody in English prose, is nothing else 
than an apology for its simple reticence. “I might,” he confesses, 
“ have enlarged this discourse with a choice variety of phrase, and made 
it overflow the field of the reader’s understanding, with an inundation 
of greater eloquence. .... I could have introduced, in case of 
obscurity, synonymal, exargastick, and palilogetick elucidations ; for 
sweetness of phrase, antimetathetick commutations of epithets.” But 
he quenched his ardour; he “adhibited to the embellishment of his 
tractate ” none of these tropes or figures, because “the matter was more 
prevalent with him than the superficial formality of a quaint discourse.” 
In such wise does he formulate his theory of the relation of sound to 
sense, and if you did not recognise the sincerity of his humour, you 
might believe that for once he was laughing at his reader’s innocence. 
Never once in all his works does he mention Rabelais, though in 
his astounding gencalogy as in his extravagant diction, he pays him 
the compliment of imitation. Yet it is to his translation of Gargantua 
and Pantagruel that Urquhart owes his immortality, and surely no man 
better deserves the wreath of undying fame. His masterpiece shares 
the honour with our own Authorised Version of being the finest transla- 
tion ever made from one language into another. The English lacks 
none of the abounding life and gaiety, which make the original a 
perpetual joy. In fact, it is not a translation at all: had Rabelais 
been a Briton, it is precisely in these terms that he would have written 
his golden book. It might have been composed afresh, as was the 
original, “in eating and drinking.” The very spirit of Rabelais breathes 
again in this perfect version, which, without the dimmest appearance 
of effort, echoes the very rhythm of the French, and for all its ingenuity 
of phrase and proverb, resolutely respects the duty of interpretation. 
But failure was impossible from the beginning: once in the history 
of the world a master of language found the task for which his genius 
was eminently adapted. In point of style, Urquhart was Rabelais 
reincarnate. If Master Alcofribas handled a vocabulary of surpassing 
richness, Sir Thomas, the most travelled man of his age, had stored 
his memory with the pearls of five languages. Science and slang 
were the hobbies of each, and both Scot and Frenchman were as 
quick to find their metaphors in the gutter as to gather them after 
thoughtful research in the solemn treatises of the Middle Ages. But 
above all, in his treatment of slang Urquhart shows his supremacy. 
His courage was as great as his knowledge, and, bookish as he was, 
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he must have kept his ears alert to the quick impressions of the street. 
The puritan who, finding not enough immorality in life to glut his 
censure, invests simple blameless words with the virtues and vices 
which they connote, has wreaked his idle fury on the dead Sir 
Thomas, and more than once has dragged his masterpiece into the 
dock. But the masterpiece remains to defy the puritan as it defies 
the critic, and it is no less assured of eternity than its magnificent 
original. To belaud its perfection is to confess its blemishes, yet its 
blemishes lean ever to the side of excellence. Though Urquhart 


crept into the very skin of Rabelais, at times the skin sits a little 


tightly upon him. He outdoes even Rabelais in extravagance, thereby 


achieving what might have seemed a plain impossibility. When the 
master exhausts every corner of human knowledge or of human life 
in a list of synonyms, Urquhart is always ready to increase the number 
from the limitless depths of his own research. One list of thirteen 
he has expanded to thirty-six ; another famous chapter he has doubled 
in length; and yet every line bears the true impress of Rabelais. 
Again, at times he is apt to explain rather than to interpret; but his 
explanation is so rigidly within the boundaries of the original that not 
even the pedant can find heart to protest. And as for his mistakes, 
they are condoned by their magnificence, and if now and then he says 
what Rabelais did not, you wonder which has the better of it, the 
original or the version. 

Like most great works, Urquhart’s translation had its forerunner, and 
its forerunner was Randle Cotgrave’s superb dictionary (here is the sty’e 
and title of the first edition:—A Dzcttonarte of the French and Englis/ 
Tongues. Compiled by Randle Cotgrave. London. Printed by Adam 
[slip. Anno 1611) without which the Rade/azs might never have been 
accomplished. It is the common superstition of the schools that the 
use of a dictionary is fatal to the acquisition of a full and free 
vocabulary. Yet here is Urquhart, whose eccentric vocabulary has. 
never been surpassed, working with a dictionary at his elbow. Now, 
Cotgrave’s “bundle of words,” as his modesty styles it, contains such 
fagots as never before were gathered by mortal man. No wonder his 
French colleague declares that he had read books of every kind and 
in every dialect ; nor is it strange that, writing at the very beginning of 
the seventeenth century, he should have made a generous use of Rabelais. 
But he was one of those to whom words are living, breathing things, 
with colour and character of their own, and his dictionary may still 
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be read with the rapidity and excitement of a romance. In his love 
ef synonyms he rivalled Urquhart; like Urquhart he would never 
content himself with one word when twenty were available. A famous 
naturalist, he helped the translator at the point wherein his weakness 
was most palpably confessed, and the names of strange birds and 
beasts. may easily be traced to their authentic source. Cotgrave, 
moreover, packs into his book—this “verball creature,” and indeed 
it is “a creature,” a living thing—all the folk-lore and superstitions 
of his age; and here again he was a sure guide to the footsteps of 
Urquhart, who followed him even in his errors. To quote a single 
example: “Friar John of the Funnels,” is at least as celebrated as 
“ Frére Jean des Entommeures,” and you wonder where Urquhart found 
his false translation, until you consult the page of Cotgrave, which 
refers you from Entommeures to Entonnoir, which being interpreted is 
a funnel. And thus it is that in English Friar John takes the title, 
which he will never lose, not from the “cuttings” or “carvings,” but 
from the funnels. Of Cotgrave himself we know nothing save that he 
dedicated his dictionary to “The Right Honourable, and my very good 
Lord and Maister, Sir William Cecil, Knight, Lord Burghley, and 
sonne and hcire apparent unto the Earle of Exeter.” But never in 
any enterprise were three masters so admirably matched as these three : 
Rabelais, Cotgrave, and Urquhart. And who shall say which of the 
three within his limits was the greatest ? 

Urquhart translated Rabelais, and, had they been of the same 
century, Rabelais would have flouted the hero who gave him a second 
life. For as in style Urquhart was the last of the Elizabethans, so in 
science he resumed the fallacies of the Middle Ages. He regarded 
with a childish reverence the many problems at which Rabelais laughed 
from the comfortable depths of his easy chair. And there is a delightful 
irony in the truth that this perfect translator was in his own original 
essays nothing else than Rabelais stripped of humour. He would 
discuss the interminabie stupidities of the schoolmen with a grave face 
and ceaseless ingenuity. He had no interest in aught save the unattain- 
able. To square the circle and perfect the Universal Language were 
the least of his enterprises. And so we touch the tragedy of his life. 
He was like the man he met at Venice: “ who believed he was Sovereign 
of the whole Adriatic Sea, and sole owner of all the ships that came 
from the Levant.” His madness—for it was nothing less—inspired him 
with the confidence that all things were possible to his genius. He 
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was Don Quixote with a yet wilder courage. “I do promise,” he says 
somewhere, “shortly to display before the world ware of greater value 
than ever from the East Indies was brought in ships to Europe” ; 
and straightway he pictures himself another Andromeda chained to the 
rock of hard usage and exposed to the merciless dragon usury, 
beseeching “the sovereign authority of the country, like another 
Perseus mounted on the winged Pegasus of respect to the weal and 
honour thereof, to relieve me by their power from the eminent 
danger of the jaws of so wild a monster.” But despite his madness, 
he was in many respects wise beyond the wisdom of his generation. 
When all the world was resolute in the persecution of witches he looked 
upon witchcraft with a sensible scepticism worthy of Reginald Scot. 
He would leave all men free to speculate in theology, for, says he, 
every one, if he be sincere, will confess that he has his own religion. 
Even in his discourse upon the Universal Language there is many a 
generalisation, which, being set forth many years after by Lord 
Monboddo and others, was deemed a marvel of intelligence. In 
politics, above all, he was inspired to a noble patriotism. He insisted 
with all his eloquence upon the closer union of England and Scotland. 
He would have compelled the general use of the title of Great Britain, 
and he pleaded that Scots should find the equal privileges in London 
which had long since been granted them by the city of Paris. Withal 
his character was gay, sanguine, and honourable. So honest a gentle- 
man was he that he would never change an opinion for the sake of 
profit, and he persisted in his just condemnation of the Kirk and Parlia- 
ment, even when he was suing his enemies for their consideration. Of 
his amiability and courage there is no doubt. With charactcristic 
candour he declared that he had never coveted the goods of any man; 
he had never violated the trust reposed in him; he had never given 
ground to the enemy before the day of Worcester. That he is surnamed 
Parresiastes, or Free of Speech, is his favourite boast, for he loves ever 
to be open-hearted and of an explicit discourse. What wonder is it, 
then, in the triumph of traitors and covenants, that he should have been 
condemned to lifelong misfortune ? 

He left no school, and only one imitator: the Earl of Worcester, 
hapless and ingenious as himself. This nobleman echoed the career of 
Urquhart perforce, and echoed of set purpose his language and research. 
He, too, met ruin in Worcester field ; he, too, spent his eloquence in the 
hopeless demand for liberty, a favour which he too would have repaid 
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by discoveries no less marvellous than the New Language. Freedom 
for him meant the discovery of the steam-engine and a revolution in 


the art of war, and he pleaded for freedom in the very terms used by 


Urquhart. He too lost his notes,* and the title of the treatise which 
he was not permitted to publish, and which he also valued at many 
thousands of pounds, might have been composed by the author of the 
Precious Jewel. 

Thus a single generation produced two men, whose eccentric genius 
and unmerited misfortune gives them a place apart in the history 
of the world. Urquhart’s misery is the more acute for the greater 
height of his aspiration. His life was marred by broken ambitions 
and made by one surpassing masterpiece. His manifold schemes 
of progress and of scholarship died with the brain which they 
inhabited. The Italian artificers and French professors whom he bade 
to Cromarty neves obeyed his invitation ; the castle, which stood upon 
the South Suter, was so fiercely demolished that the place of its 
foundation is left unmarked. The vulgar reputation of Hugh Miller 
has persuaded the town whereof Urquhart was sheriff to forget that 
it was the birthplace of a great man. But the translation of Rabelais 


remains, and that will only die with the death of Pantagruel himself. 


CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


‘** A century of the Names and Scantlings of such Inventions as at present I can call to 
mind to have tried and peifected (my former notes being lost),” with much more to the same 
purpose. 
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ERE the majority less constantly in error, there might be a 
\) \ touch of hardihood in rejecting a generalisation that masters, 
and with no light hand, the professional critic; but the 
degrading of a formula to a fetish is a secular spectacle. The final 
infallibility of the general verdict is widely accepted, and yet no 
doctrine is held with larger reserves by its votaries. The inconsistency 
is flagrant. With the popular voice behind us, we love to cite the 
universal judgment: outnumbered, we reject the woundy rabble, its 

modes, its ways. In effect :-— 

The people’s voice is very odd, 
It is, angl it is not, the voice of God. 

Still, even though we refuse to extend to literature the methods of 
biology, it is indisputable that whatsoever persists after centuries of 
trial must contain—if it contain naught else—the essential principle of 
endurance. In this sense, if in no other, time may be thought to work 
a rude justice by the mechanical sifting of man’s achievement : so much 
may be admitted. But the admission helps us little: before proceeding 
to deductions, it behoves us to examine with more precision the details 
of the result. Any development of analogies is right ticklish work ; 
and the nice adjustment of biological canons to literature (which is not 
less capricious than life) is subject to an everlasting caveat. To say 
that “the fittest survive” is plausible and, perhaps, consoling—to the 
survivors. Glib in itself the phrase tickles the dullard’s ear, rolls 
trippingly from the tongue, and brings conviction to the incurious mind 
in quest of dogma. It remains to inquire whether, in truth, the mere 
fact of survival be an authentic test of excellence, or whether it be 
(almost as often as not) the outcome of a blind hazard. In itself survival 
is naught but an incident, like any other: it carries with it consequences, 
but no inevitable implications. A writer may endure by virtue of such 
qualities as force and truth and splendour; and, if it be thought that 
these notes are cherished by the suburban ear, none desires to rip the 
allusion. A second has vogue as a dealer in rodomontade, bartering 
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sentimentalisms on love and life and death. It matters scarce at all 
that he has never loved nor died, that his life passes in the forging 
of sham similes and tropes: the people love to have it so. Or, 
again, endurance may depend upon the hap of volume and mass. 
Lope de Vega persists for a score of excellent reasons ; but, primarily, 
he imposes himself on the most of readers with the weight of twenty 
million lines. And to the cstablishment of a literary renown come 
other the like trivialities and accidents innumerable. Nobody bclieves 
that Menander perished on his demerits, or that the lost books of Livy 
were inferior to those that have reached us, or that the Alexandrian 
Library (assuming that Omar destroyed it) contained nothing of valuc. 
It follows that multiplication favours the chances of survival. To put 
the point broadly, other things being equal (which they seldom are), the 
mathematical probabilities are that, a thousand years hence, there will 
exist more copies of Proverbial Philosophy than of Jonica. And yet 
one had fain believe that posterity will securely distinguish between 
Mr. Tupper and Mr. Cory as between Eliza Cook and Christina 
Rossetti. It is not asserted that there exists any, save the most 
obscure, relation between a contemporary judgment and an historica! 
verdict : but the contention is that no verdict is valid in default of 
sufficient materials. Multiplication manifestly increases the likelihood 
of survival, and—in so much—the smallest issue of a printed book is 


more favoured than is a manuscript. Howbeit, if a man, being no 


[os 
D> 
more than a minor singer in a numerous choir, chooses to put forth 


a very limited edition of his works in a second-rate Continental town, 
he goes far towards committing literary suicide. And with such an 
instance as this is our concern here and now. 

There flourished in the sixteenth and scventeenth centuries a 
“maker” whose very name is all but unknown even to educated 
readers; and this, though a passage from the best of all his lyrics 
is familiar to illiterates owing to its good fortune in being exampled 
in the most popular of our poetic anthologies. In the second bool 
of The Golden Treasury of the Eest Songs and Lyrical Poems in the 
English Language (1890) are given four stanzas of which the opening 
line is :— 

Upon my lap my Sovereign sits. 
And Professor Palgrave, who places the song (with sundry anonymous 
poems) between Fletcher and Vaughan, declares in a note that “this 


beautiful example of early simplicity is found in a Song-book of 1620.” 
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It may be so; but the verses are found at an earlier date in an obscure 
collection entitled Odes in Imitation of the Seven Penitential Psalms, 
published, as it should seem, at Antwerp in 1601, by one Richard 
Verstegan, who dedicates his performance “To the Vertuous Ladies 
and Gentlewomen Readers of these ditties.” The volume is of extreme 
rarity: but it is lawful to think that a careful search in the ecclesiastical 
libraries of the Low Countries might swell the number of three copics 
at present known to bibliographers. 

Though Verstegan’s book be well-nigh unattainable, something may 
be gathered concerning the writer by the laborious ng: together of 
stray allusions in Dodd’s Church History of England from the year 1300 
to the year 1688, and in Anthony a Wood’s Athene Oxonienses. Our 
author’s grandfather was Theodore Rowland Verstegan (whose 
Christian names are variously given as Richard Rowland and 
Wolfgangius Musculus). Sprung as his descendant complaisantly 
informs us, from an “ancient and worshipful familie” in the duchy 


of Guelderland, the grandfather emigrated to England towards the 


end of Henry the Seventh’s reign, started in business as a cooper, 


married, and died the father of a son nine months old. The latter, 
whose fortune was thus “mener then els it might have bin,” grew up 
to follow the parental trade, wedded we know not whom, and begat 
our Richard, who was born—the date uncertain—in St. Catherine's 
parish, near the Tower of London. After receiving an “ingenious 
and grammatical education,” the boy went as a sizar to Oxford 
where, together with Richard Vere and George Pettye, he was entered 
at Christ Church early in 1565: the three being described as “ servants 
to Mr. Barnarde.” Now and for some time later, our subject was 
known as Rowlaund or Roland: a change of name continually thrown 
in his teeth by opponents who abused that “cooper’s sonne, a binomious 
fellow.” At Oxford he gave himself to the study of Saxon and Gothic 
antiquities: “parts of learning,” says Anthony a Wood, “that were 
not then among the Academicians regarded.” The legend runs that 
Verstegan, a staunch Catholic, left the University on being “ pressed 
with certain oaths which were not agreeable to him” ; and it is thought 
that, after a spell of vagabondage over southern Europe, he reached the 
Spanish Netherlands, and, settled at Antwerp to dabble at drawing and 
painting in the intervals of conspiracy and antiquarian research. In 
1576 a certain Richard Rowlands dedicated to Sir Thomas Gresham 
his rendering from the German, styled The Post for Divers Parts of the 
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World; it is certain that Gresham was then in Antwerp, and it is 
plausibly thought that Rowlands and Verstegan are identical. Howbcit, 
Gresham’s biographer, Dean Burgon, pauses to denote the author of 
the Post-book as “a man of no common virtue and acquirements” 
and the cap fits. Verstegan’s Catholicity was militant; and he 
continually appears as an indefatigable plotter against Elizabeth 
whom he detested with a candid hatred, worthy all praise. His 
first move against her was to cost him dear. 

In 1587 there appeared at Antwerp his Theatrum Crudelitatum 
Hereticorum nostri Temporis, described by the friendly Dadd (otherwise 
Hugh Tootel) as “a curious piece of art .... generally admir’d ; 
tho’ the subject created him many enemies among those of the contrary 
party.” The book, of which it is remarked that “’tis very scarce and 
sells for any money,” is illustrated with cuts from Verstegan’s hand, 
representing the butchery of Catholic martyrs ; and under cach cut are 
Latin verses by Johannes Bochius (otherwise Jean Bouchier), at that 
time “register (sz) at Antwerp,” if Anthony a Wood mistake not. 
What follows is obscure. In the upshot, Verstegan thought it wiser to 
“convey himself and books to Paris, 


’ 


under the protection of His 
Catholic Majesty Henry the Third. Here, in 1591-92, the English 
Ambassador denounced him for having “abused and _ scandalously 
exposed” the Virgin Queen in his Zheatrum, and asked for the 
surrender of the peppery polemist: “to be sent to England to receive 
reward.” The effect of the 7heatrum is proved by its reprints and its 
translations, the latter due, doubtless, to Bouchier ; and, a century later, 
Foulis, in his Vzxdication of Queen Elizabeth, rages at Verstegan, “his 
lying and bloody Theatre.” Meanwhile, Henry of France, who had 
branded the English Queen as “that wicked and cruel woman,” 
diplomatised, seeking for the immemorial recourse of the feeble—a 
middle path. If Verstegan’s offence were real and came within 
jurisdiction, the English demand should be complied with; if not, 
the accused was entitled to go free. Unwilling to risk a rupture by 
flat refusal, yet ashamed to deliver Verstegan naked to his enemies, 
the King, after the manner of your true bungler, hit on a compromise 
which enraged all parties. Verstegan was imprisoned, whereat Jcan 
Bouchier, “ that active firebrand of the league, is not a little troubled, 
and ”—as you may see by his De justa Henrict 3 Abdicatione—“ \ayeth 
it as an hereticall fault on K. Hen. 3.” Having estranged his friends 
and exasperated his enemies, the King was fain to swallow the leek 
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by setting Verstegan once more at large. The latter returned to 
Antwerp, reprinted his book, and, smarting under injustice, conspired 
more doggedly than ever. 

That he was (as his foes alleged) a pensioner of the King of Spain, 
is proved by a letter (6th January, 1593) to Cardinal Allen from the 
Jesuit Holt, who mentions Verstegan, with Tyrrel and Parsons, as 
receiving double pay “in respect he is continually employed as your 
grace knoweth.” Cautious men used him, but fought shy of his company. 
Thus his name is encountered in a letter (Antwerp, 18th August, 1592) 
written by the famous geographer, Abrahamus Ortelius, to Emanuel 
Demetrius, who was in quest of an English book. Ortelius bids his 
friend “write to Anraedt to see whether 4e could get it from an 
Englishman living here, one Richard Verstegan, from whom Wooudneel 
obtained his copies; but do not say that I advised you to consult him: 
om seker redene (for certain reasons).” Other details of Verstegan’s 
mode of life in Antwerp may be gathered from the collection of 
manuscripts preserved at Hatfield House. The Jesuit Henry Walpole 
(13th June, 1594), reveals him as conveying the conspirators’ correspon- 
dence and as the author of “a book inveighing against the Lord 
Treasurer”; Simon Knowles (2nd April, 1594), in the Calendar 
of State Papers, informs Mr. Justice Rich of the plottings of 


, 


“Mr. Versingham, a printer” (a new adzas invented by the transcriber). 
In the same year John Gatacre deposes that he went, with his brother, 
to Antwerp some twenty months earlier, and—“at our arrival we had 
our diet at one Verstegan’s”; Sir Peter Hollins has wind of it that 
“the postmaster at Bottels” (the cipher name for Antwerp), “for that 
he cannot well read English, useth to call the said Verstegan to read 
them” (ze, the English letters), “being his familiar friend.” More 
revelations drop from the scoundrel, George Herbert (sometime 


Thomssen), of Dorchester, who, in January, 1595, admits addressing 
himself “to an Englishman, extretenzdo of the King of Spain, named 
Richard Verstegan, living at Antwerp, near the bridge of the pastry 
makers.” In May, Verstegan bluntly tells Roger Baynes, in Rome, 
that priests on the road to England through Middleburg should be 
provided with a travelling allowance, inasmuch as the faithful refuse to 


risk their necks and empty their purses as well: “ for some priests have 
borrowed money which has not been repaid.” A month later there is 
trouble concerning Elizabeth's excommunication and the consequent 
pretension of the King of Spain to the English throne: “of this,” so 
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Attorney-General Coke is told by Nicholas Williamson, “it was said 
that Parsons .... and Verstegan were the chief advancers, and the 
setters forth of the book now in print but not published.” And two 
years afterwards it is sought by another Walpole, a Jesuit, like his 
namesake, to interest our pamphleteer in Juan de Pineda’s Com- 
mentariorum in Job Libri Tredecim, to be published, as it proved, 
at Venice no earlier than 1608. In 1600, Serjeant Wilkes denounces 
unto Cecil “Verstegan, who set out the last pinnaces.” This was, 
perhaps, the last active blow struck by Verstegan’s hand. 

In his closing years, he was engaged in a sordid squabble which 
broke out between the English Jesuits and seculars, wherein Verstegan 
sided with the former, approving himself, says one report, as zealous 
a railer as the best of them. If in truth he railed, he exposed himself 
less basely than his adversaries. Two among the latter are distinguished 
for invective. A rancorous secular, William Watson, in his Decacordon 
ef Ten Quodlibetical Questions concerning Religion and State, falls claw 
and fang upon the luckless printer, whom he curses as “that base 
fellow Verstegan, who, having no more gentleman’s blood in his body 
than in a couper’s son, nor scant so much of such a breed may the 
couper be, yet tooke upon him to cotize our English nobles and gentles.” 
The fact seems to be that Verstegan, japing the little clique of English 
Catholics foregathered at Antwerp and Brussels, had jeered their 
pretensions by saying that, among them all, there were scarce three 
“of any noble or generous blood, coat, armour, and ancestrie.” The 
titles of Lords Westmoreland and Dacres were admitted ; the third 
place was doubtfully assigned either to Sir William Stanley or to 
Verstegan himself. And the godly Watson, remarking that either 
Sir Knight or Sir Knave came third in order, spits upon Verstegan as 
one of Parson’s spies: “intelligencers and blazoners of what infamies 
as were to be conveyed thence abroad into Italie, Spaine, Fraunce, and 
other countries adjoyning.” After the fashion of your evangelist in 
a heat, Watson conveniently overlooks the fact that Verstegan’s 
infamies were committed on behalf of their common cause, and fails 
to explain why never a word was breathed thereon till himself and 
his gang were dubbed vulgarians. This last was, indeed, Verstegan's 
sole offence : as may be seen from the performance of another ruffianly 
theologian who, as Anthony a Wood puts it, gives you stuff enough 
(beyond the rules of charity) to run down a dog. From Axother Letter 
of Mr. A. C. to his dis-Jesuited Kinsman, it may be gathered that 
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Verstegan took up his cudgel against Watson, whom he drubbed— 
“and withall pepper in the nose, as ye shall heare”—as an apostate, 
a bastard, a dicer, a liar, a base companion, and an outcast of the 
world, hateful to God and man. “Mr. A. C.” (whose manner vastly 


resembles the egregious Watson’s) renews Watson’s taunts concerning 
the exile’s foppery of gentility, and closes his screed with a volley of 
Billingsgate addressed to the “ wretched cooper’s sonne, as Versteghan, 
or, perhaps, a tinker’s, as Rowland! wretch that thou art—fie on 
thee, wretched Catholicke, wretched gentleman, wretched Englishman, 
wretched painter, wretched cooper’s sonne, and all for being so 
Jesuiticall!” Years later, in The English Spanish Pilgrime (1630), 
a last glimpse of Verstegan is afforded by one James Wadsworth, who 
recommends his work as that of one “newly converted into his true 
mother’s bosome, the Church of England, with the motives ”"—not very 
cryptic—“ why he left the See of Rome.” Wadsworth unveils the 
plight of his former friends in the Low Countries: informing you that 
Lord Westmoreland’s earldom will ofttimes scarce furnish him with 
a dinner; that the wife and children of Sir Thomas Leige live in a very 
mean estate ; that Sir Griffin Markham was “ constrained to plucke out 
the inlaid silver of the hilts of his sword, to buy flower to make a hasty 
pudding for his dinner”; that Mr. Ward lives in great want, and 
Mr. Young shares “the same misery.” Lastly, “there is also one 
M. Versteagan, who did not his wife keepe up his credit, might be 
yokt with the rest.” Thus the veracious Wadsworth: and, with this 
report, Verstegan passes out of sight, as “an hidalgo in Antwerpe (as 
who may not be a gentleman so far from home),’ and as one who 
prospers, so his foes declare, “ by brocage and spierie for the Hispanished 
Jesuits.” The date of his death is unknown. 

His was a long and active career spent in the service of a lost 
cause. Apart from numerous polemical tracts and pamphlets which 
have perished, he is held to be the author of a volume published at 
Brussels in 1624, under the style of Nederduytsche Epigrammen ende 
Epitaphien, and of a translation from the Italian of Don Peter of 
Lucca, together with one or two trifles of no worth. It may be taken 
as almost certain that he had no hand in the Vederlantsche Antiquiteyten 
(Brussels, 1646), nor in the Antiguitates Belgice contained in the Neder- 
lansche Oudtheden, printed at Amsterdam in 1700, both of which are 
commonly ascribed to him. Neither is there much likelihood in the 
common attribution to him of Exg/ana’s /Joy, written to celebrate the 
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defeat by Mountjoy of the Irish rebels under the Earl of Tyrone at 
Kinsale on 24th December, 1601 :— 


The Irish Rebell and the Spaniardes pride 
Before thy face do fall on every side. 


Setting aside other intrinsic reasons, which make it unlikely that the 
King of Spain’s old pensioner should gloat upon his master’s over- 
throw, it is to be noted that the general tone of this copy of verses 
is as remote as possible from Verstegan’s manner. Little as we know 
of him, it is certain that he was a good hater, and it follows inexorably 
that he was staunch to his cause. Despite his foreign origin he was as 
true an Englishman as any in the island: but his attachment to his 
creed was something stronger than his patriotism. Two personages 
he hated beyond all others: Luther, the slave of lust and gluttony— 
libidinis ventrisque manicipium—and Elizabeth whose ears had tingled 
at the contemptuous reference in the French verses appended to the 
Theatre des Cruautes des Hereticques de nostre temps. Let this stinging 
couplet serve as example :— 
Qui ne craindra iamais le sceptre de Boillain, 
Lignage incestueux yure de sang humain. 

It is hard to believe that Verstegan should lend his voice to Elizabeth’s 
oraises in any shape ; it is incredible that he should go the length of 
addressing her as “ England’s blisse, and -less¢d Queene,” or that he 
should have the brass to aver to “all Honourable, Vertuous, and Noble 
Spirited Lords, Ladies, and all Her Maiesties faithful Subjects what- 


sover,” that :— 
In her life lives all your happinesse ; 
She is the Sun that lights your element, 
Her Maiestie, your wonders worthinesse, 
Her Vertue, your honours ornament. 
Her Favour, your best loyalties regard : 
Her Grace, your service royallest reward. 


If internal evidence be of any weight whatever, Verstegan must be 
acquitted of belying, in the foregoing doggerel, the professions and 
acts of a lifetime all entire. 

Yet, if we abandon Exglana’s Joy, we must take account of two 
works that are incontestably his. Of these the less important is that 
which its author esteemed his masterpiece: A Restitution of Decayed 
Intelligence in Antiquities. Concerning the most noble and renowmed 
English Nation, by the studie and travaile of R.V., printed at Antwerp 
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—not by Verstegan himself, but—by Robert Bruney in 1605. Here 
Verstegan’s patriotism has full play, and he hastens to show that his 
enmity to Elizabeth is no more than ardent personal sentiment. The 
volume, which is “to be sold at London in Paules-Churchyeard, by Iohn 
Norton and Iohn Bill,” is dedicated, first of all to James (the son of 
a Catholic martyr! ), by virtue of his descent from “the chiefest blood 
royale of our ancient English-Saxon Kings,” in the hope that it may 
“bee favourably accepted and not seem displeasant in your Maiesties 
learned and iuditiall sight.” It should seem that, with the passing 
of Elizabeth, Verstegan closed his toilsome battle against his mother- 
land, to boast his attachment to her on every occasion that proffered. 
His professions are of the most absolute. Not alone does he direct 
an Epistle Preliminary “to the most Noble and Renowmed English 
Nation, and espetially to the studious and lovers of antiquities that 
concerne the same,” but he even overacts his new part of patriot and 
royalist with an unctuous assertion of “the greatnes of my love 
unto my most noble nation ; most deere unto mee of any nation in 
the world, and which with all my best endevours I desire to gratify 
hath enduced mee to the performance and publishing of this work.” 
For the substance of the book, it is not too much to say that Verstegan 
anticipated the methods and, in some cases, the quips of language which 
distinguished the school made popular by the late Professor Freeman. 
Thus he rages at Jean Bodin, the author of the Methodus ad facilem 
historiarum cognitionem, who misquotes Cesar to the effect that “the 
Englishmen of his tyme had but one woman to serve for ten or twelve 
men”: whereunto Verstegan riposts with a denunciation of this “ brutish 
custome,” adding that “indeed Cesar never said so, or could so say, for 
that hee never knew or hard of the name of Englishmen, seeing their 
ceming into Britaine was almost 500 yeares after his death.” The 
Restitution of Decayed Intelligence suffered by the publication of 
Camden a year earlier: otherwise, says Anthony 4 Wood: “I am 
verily persuaded . ... it would have been more cried up, and 
consequently it would have sold more.” But it had a sufficient 
vogue, awakened much controversy, and exposed its author to such 
taunts as are to be read in Herbert’s Some Years’ Travels into Africa 
and Asia the Great: as that “ Verstegan (alias Rowly) had the 
confidence to render well-nigh all the considerable Gentry of this 
Land, from the Etymology of their names, Teutoniques.” Apart 
from its interest to specialists, the Restitution informs us of the 
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writer’s intimacy with Ortelius and Justus Lipsius; and he once more 
defics derision by flaunting on his last page an escutcheon of nobility, 
with the solemn inscription Jusignia vetusta familie Vesteganorum, ex 
Geldria, olim Sicambria, ortunde. And it may be worth while to 
remark upon a preliminary copy of verses with this opening stanza :— 
Thy curious nation hitherto did range 
Throughout the world to search antiquities, 
And in known notes all that was rare or strange 
In forrain lands, at home did modellize, 
Yet whyles on extern things they fixt their eyes. 
Their sence to them they did apply so muche, 
As their own worths they did but slightly touch. 

The author's name is given as Thomas Shelton, and it is not 
impossible, though the multitude of contemporary Sheltons befog the 
investigator, that the writer may be one with the earliest translator of 
Don Quixote. Nerstegan’s connexion with Spain, his residence in the 
Low Countries, and the fact that Shelton used for his text the Brussels 
reprint of 1607 make the conjecture a trifle plausible. To the last 
Verstegan regarded his Restitution with fondness, and in a letter 
15th June, 1609) included among the Cotton MSS. (Julius Czxsar II], 
p. 376) he announces to Sir Richard, that “for my book of our national 
antiquities I continue to gather such notes as I deem convenient, 
intending if I can understand it will be gratefull once more to be 
comitted to the presse, to set foorth with augmentation.” It does 
not appear that the occasion arose, and the Restitution is now 
remembered solely as one of the first serious and rational attempis 
to enlighten Englishmen as to their origins. 

But, even so, the Restitution of Decayed Intelligence has found more 
readers than Verstegan’s Odes in Imitation of the Seven Penttential 
Psalms issued at Antwerp in 1601, and never since reprinted. The 
curious may gather from Anthony a Wood that the book, “with the 
Jesuits’ mark in the title,” suffices to prove that Verstegan “had some 
skill in poetry as well as in painting,” and that, “in the said poems he 
toucheth on many matters of antiquity, and antient saints of England” ; 
but for all practical purposes the volume is absolutely unknown. It 
does not seem that Verstegan had any of the author's tetchiness, or that 
he greatly troubled himself concerning the fate of his book of verses : 
and he has been ignored in a measure to satisfy the modesty of Jacob 
Poorgrass himself. Like enough, he speaks true when he informs the 
“ Readers of these ditties” that he penned them for his private recreation 
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without “entending to make them publyke” ; like enough, too, he had 
been content to be sung to “such requisite tunes, as may unto them be 
fitting.” He was not, then, without his little ambitions, had “ the 


vertuous Ladies and Gentlewomen” or “some skilful musitian” lent 
their aid ; but the fates which had fought against him all his life were 
consistently hostile to him in this as in all else that appealed to his 
hopes and his desires. And yet the cause of his abject failure is far 
from manifest. His was a spirit essentially simple, modest, devout, 
and the smallest of successes had been grateful to him. He makes no 
pretension to any exceptional endowment, and recognises his restricted 
range in a copy of prefatory verses directed to his readers, “ craving 
your helpful furtherance, and for my presumption your favourable 
pardon ” :— 
The vain conceits of love’s delight 
I leave to Ovid’s art : 
Of wars and bloody broils to write 
Is fit for Virgil’s part. 


Of tragedies in doleful tales 
Let Sophocles entreat, 

And how unstable fortune fails 
All Poets do repeat. 


But unto our Eternal King 
My verse and voice I frame, 
And of His saintes I mean to sing, 
In them to praise His name. 


And these lines are typical, inasmuch as they strike the note of gentle 
sincerity which distinguishes Verstegan’s work. To claim too much for 


him were to do him more wrong than unmerited neglect has wrought. 
He lacks the mystic passion of his successor, Crashaw, as he lacks the 
splendour and the solemn music of Milton. But his strength lies in his 
unadorned, plain simplicity which enhances his other gift of devout 
melody ; yet, even so, he ofttimes puts his charm in peril by an abrupt 
descent upon the trivial: as in his anthem upon Zhe Triumph of 
Feminine Saints :— 

Theodosia martyrs did salute 

As at the bar they stood, 

And prayed them pray for her to Him 

For whom they shed their blood. 

For which the ireful judge ordained 

To tear her breasts away, 

And to rent open both her sides, 

And cast her in the sea, 


Vol. XVIL—No. 98. 
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Of the technical resources of his art, Verstegan thus shows an almost 
wilfu! neglect, as though he would have you know him superior to the 
petty artifices and conventions of his calling. He’ must be accepted, if 
at all, not as the finished craftsman, but as an untutored singer, unskilled 
in the delicacies of phrasing as in the other ingratiating refinements of 
the mere executant: accomplished by the vigilant. effort of artistic 
deliberation, he rarely or never is. He relies on a charm more primitive 
and elemental, and his natural voice delights because of its sweetness, 
delicacy, penetration, tone, and unction. Deficient in the training 
of the professional artist, he owns an instinct which affords something 
of the result of artistic discretion and selection ; and his recognition of 
his limitations, though it serve not to rescue him from lapses upon 
futility, suffices to guard him from sheer disaster. A singular isolated 
Agure, he lived in literature’s summer time, the contemporary of Spenser 
and Marlowe and Shakespeare; it may be that, under happier stars, 
he had been moved to reproduce, within the measure of his powers, 
something of their stress and magic. But, as in all things, luck was 
against him. An obscure conspirator, quarantined in a provincial city 
over-sea, in a depressing environment, he never came within the circle 
of those master singers of his time. On the other hand, his position 
had at least one perfect recompense: his solitude helped to keep his 
personality intact,and his devotion to a desperate cause safeguarded 
him from the perils of popular applause. He had no temptation to 
court the crowd: he was at liberty to please himself, and we are free 
to hold that he even abused his privilege. It is hard to think that he 
had smiled upon the Scythian Zamburlaine, or on Kyd’s Spanish 
Tragedy, or at the euphuisms of Lyly’s Campasfe ; for he had been 
bred upon the Aycke-Scorner and the Interlude of Youth, and the 
earlier “ moralities” of the sixteenth century. And Verstegan’s tastes 
were anything but fickle. Knowing nothing of his birthplace during 
thirty years, ignoring its achievements in arms and art and song, his 
mind returned upon an England of his own imagining, a mythical 
Island of Saints, unspotted by what he had doubtless held for a Pagan 
Renaissance. Having no part in his land's intellectual life, he held 
aloof ; and he has paid the penalty. Strange to tell, he chose to batten 
on the pastures of “the Protestant Ronsard,” Guillaume de Salluste, 
“the French poet Bartas,” as himself records ; he spurned his country and 
she has repaid his contumely with a supercilious indifference all her own. 
It is plain that he was unjust to her with an injustice past undoing ; 
it is not too late to right what lawyers call the supplementary “ tort.” 
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Innumcrable verdicts are in process of reversal, and an age which 
has received Tiberius and Henry the Eighth as tolerable models of 
ascetic virtue, is fairly entitled to the praise of possessing a liberal and 
open mind. On Verstegan’s behalf, a lesser meed of generosity and 
indulgence is required. Here, it is not sought to wheedle a new ruling 
on appeal by unscrupulous manipulation, deft suppression, burlesque of 
facts, or the other thousand-and-one tricks and chicaneries of your 
dexterous special pleader. The simple truth is that, in Verstegan’s 
case, no competent tribunal has yet delivered judgment; his pleas 
have never been before the court, and the vague popular impression 
concerning him—based, as it is, on testimony at once insufficient and 
misleading—is much worse than worthless. What weight attaches 
to verdicts given on intuitional grounds? and what respect is due to 
critics who speak freely of books which they have left unread? Nor 
has Verstegan always fared well at the hands of those who have had 
the good fortune to meet him between covers. A copy of his verses 
would seem to have strayed into the hands of Sir Samuel Egerton 
Brydges, who hastened to show the stuff that was in him by remarking, 
in the Censura Literaria, that “the piety of Verstegan is so much more 
praiseworthy than his poetry, that the shortest specimen of the latter 
will probably be the most acceptable.” Criticism of this stamp lends 
itself to imitation so easy that it is hard to stay one’s pen from writing 
that “the pedantry of Sir Samuel is so much more praiseworthy than 
his acumen,” &c. In his own day, Verstegan’s verses passed unper- 
ceived, save for the fact that his finest lyric, Upon my Lap, was set to 
perfect music by Matthew Peerson, a writer of contemporary renown ; 
and, about a year since, the composition was reprinted. It would be 
pleasant to believe that the time had come to save Verstegan from 
oblivion ; and one or two small omens seem favourable. The inclusion 
of a selection from his most distinguished performance in the Golden 
Treasury may be the beginning of a small reaction, and all thanks are 
due to Mr. Orby Shipley for a reprint of the song entire in his Carmzna 
Mariana. It may be permitted to quote three stanzas not given by 
Professor Palgrave :— 

Grow up, good fruit, be nourished by 
These fountains two of me, 
That only flow with maiden’s milk, 
The only meat for thee. 
Sing lullaby, my little boy, 
Sing lullaby, my life’s joy. 
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The earth is now a heav’n become, 
And this base bower of mine, 
A princely palace unto me, 
My son doth make to shine. 
Sing lullaby, &c. 
Sing lullaby, &c. 


The shepherds left their keeping sheep 
For joy to see my lamb ; 

How may I more rejoice to see 
Myself to be the dam! 


Sing lullaby, &c. 
Sing lullaby, &c. 


Yet, in all truth, Verstegan suffers uncommon violence by fragmentary 
presentation in this wise. The cure for critical incredulity is to read 
him: if you can. Read him at his best and, in virtue of his devotional 
melody, his lyrical rapture, you must account him a true poet; mect 
him in his weaker moments, and he falls to somewhat not very remote 
from poetastry. But, like the rest of the world, Verstegan is entitled 
to be judged by his performance at its highest and as a whole: so 
judged the verdict is not, one ventures to foretell, doubtful. Unluckily, 
for the most of us, the means of arriving at a fit judgment are withheld. 
Herrick waited, perforce, a century and a half for the honour of a 
reprint; and now he thrives in editions and anthologies out of 
numbering. I do not say, nor do I expect, that any such revenge 
of time awaits Verstegan: for the simple reason that Verstegan was 
not Herrick, but himself: that is to say, another and less virile singer 
with a vastly narrower range of resource and of appeal. If 
I hesitate to quote in the pages of THE NEW REVIEW another 
authoritative expert, I shall not, perhaps, be misconstrued. I merely 
permit myself to note that Verstegan has found a place—his right 
place, for the first time—in Mr. Henley’s forthcoming English Lyrics. 
This may, or may not, herald the hour of resurrection for a singer, 
unjustly entreated, of exquisite natural gift, and of no mean accom- 
plishment. Still one likes to believe it: post tenebras spero lucem. 


JAMES FITZMAURICE-KELLY. 





A DIALOGUE 
Scene: THE ELYSIAN FIELDS 


ENAN. When they call us immortals, the sons of men merely 

R mean it as a delicate flattery, or at most as a vague wish, 
ignorant as they are that here, as on earth, academicians are 

still the privileged few and the aristocracy of wit. Nor are men 
generally aware that we while away our time here in watching their 
deeds and in conversing with our fellow-immortals who have preceded us. 
I admit that it is sometimes perilous to go beyond an interchange of 
compliments with some of my illustrious predecessors of the seventeenth 
century, they have such an alarming inclination to confound me, in their 
uncritical way, with some noted free-thinkers of their time, whom 
they seemingly do not hold in high esteem. There is a more cordial 
understanding between later academicians and myself. Little dapper 
abbés come to me and expound Descartes’ vortices and the wonders of 
mesmerism, and veteran courtiers, with shrivelled faces cmerging from 
a halo of periwigs, inquire whether we have anything to compare 
to Law’s system. Fontenelle occasionally will condescend to smile 
at what he calls my paradoxes, and Voltaire apparently enjoys my 


company. Yet it is a hopeless task to help his unscientific mind 


out of its prejudices. He amuses me. All his contemporaries amuse 


me. I think you loved the eighteenth century ? 

The Duc D’AUMALE. Yes, I loved that glorious age, and I left the 
world knowing that my collection of eighteenth century authors was one 
of the completest. But, tell me, who are those singularly unsubstantial 
shades that are continually flitting by ? 

RENAN. They are fellow-academicians, Their names have almost 
died out of the memory of man. They have long ceased to converse 
with one another, and the vacant stare you descry upon their faces can 
hardly be mistaken for a smile. As they lived and strove only for 
fame, they must needs dwindle into insignificant shapes as soon as their 
writings cease to be spoken about on earth. 
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The Duc bv’AUMALE. Your lot will never be cast with this 
unhappy band. Your disciples are many, and the world is still ringing 
with your praise. 

RENAN. I do not complain. My shape has lost none of its 
portliness. 

The Duc D’AUMALE. Alas, nowadays the reputation of a prince 
does not endure like that of a philosopher. I thought once that 
Fortune was smiling upon me, and, as I traversed the Algerian plains 
at the head of my chasseurs, there rose up in my mind the vision of 
my ancestor, Henri Quatre. A flutter of the tricolour and that was all. 
Fortune is a fickle goddess. 

RENAN. Ah, yes! I, too, experienced a like disenchantment, 
though my dream was less heroic, when I aspired to become a Senator 
of the Third Republic. The Republicans looked askance at my 
theological attainments, and the Clericals distrusted me _ because, 
thirty years before, I had left the seminary for certain conscientious 
motives, natural to the little artless Breton that I was. Yet I was not 
ambitious. It was a critical hour for France, and I wished only to serve 
my country ; but I had to give up politics. 

The Duc D’AUMALE. Ah, we were sadly unpopular. 

RENAN. Fame came to us both at last, in a different manner from 
that we had expected. If my political dreams are forgotten, the world 
still remembers a few remarks that in the course of my philological 
researches I was induced to make on thorny Hebrew texts. The 
names of Condé and Abd-el-Kader may not be linked with that of 
Aumale, but those who have not forgotten their classics will call 
you a Mecenas or an Atticus. 

The Duc D’AUMALE. Envious critics are whispering now, and 
to-morrow will be saying aloud, that a political cause needed the 
munificence by which the Republic of Letters has profited. 

RENAN. The silly carping of critics need not trouble you. You 
were far more fortunate than I. Your name will at least afford 
Parnassian poets a sounding rhyme, and poets are almost as useful as 
journalists in making a man’s reputation. You give too much attention 
to criticism. I suppose you are not so used to critics asIam. I 
studied them as an entomologist studies crawling creatures, reverently ; 
I never despised them, because somehow there was always a grain of 


truth in their most distressing personalities. But your gift may, after 
all, not be altogether to the advantage of the Academy. 
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The Duc D’AUMALE. How so? 

RENAN. It is a commonplace saying that poverty is the best 
incentive to genius. I am well aware that in exceptionally gifted 
natures wealth is no impediment to talent, but to the average acade- 
mician affluence often proves fatal. Before entering the Academy, 
study is an easy task; once within the sacred precincts immortality 
proves a clog to talent. Had I not been endowed with an indomitable 
will [ should never have completed my Origins of Christianity. 
Although I vied in popularity with actresses and music-hall singers, 
I never forgot that I had devoted my life to Science, and if, to humour 
the crowd, I did indulge in what journalists were pleased to call 
gambades, it was with the reserve and shyness becoming to a scholar 
and a former cleric. In my battle with these temptations I was 
helped on by my fellow academicians, for we all knew what study 
meant. With this Chantilly Museum thirzs will sadly change, I fear. 
Instead of compiling a new edition of the Dictionary, the worldly- 
minded Academy will be engrossed in the management of the estate, 
and possibly stoop to discuss the advisability of felling timber in the 
forest. To be impartial, however, I must add that this gift is most 
gratifying to me, since I shall take an intense delight in watching the 
forty Immortals spending their holidays at Chantilly. 

I can fancy the scene. During the Summer vacation, when the 
dust and heat make the Boulevard intolerable, Chantilly has become 
a resort of the Tout-Paris. The managers of the Casinos in fashionable 
Normandy have written to the papers to complain of the competition 
of the Institute. Meanwhile there is plenty of shooting at Chantilly, 
and the younger and more enterprising members of the Academy 
have invited the President and half a dozen Oriental princes and 
European ex-monarchs to join them in the chase. M. de Hérédia 
presides over the pigeon-shooting club, while M. Loti avails himself 
of his experience as a naval officer to inspect the ponds and water- 


works. In the grand Hall a handful of French peasants in their 


Sunday-clothes listen dumbfounded to a lecture on Neo-Catholicism, 
delivered by M. de Vogué. Suddenly the door opens and a party of 
foreigners file in. It is the cosmopolitan M. Bourget who is showing 
them round the Park and the Museum, and pointing out the finest 
sites in the landscape as well as the gems in the library. 

The Duc bD’AUMALE (aside). I wonder whether he knows any- 
thing about rare editions. I hope he does not forget to point out the 
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Commentaires des Gaules—there are only three copies in the world— 
and the poems of. Vatel, with Delaulne’s etchings, and especially the 
Heures du duc de Berry, that wonderful manuscript I discovered at a 
sale in Genoa. That was a splendid find! 

RENAN. By-and-bye winter comes round, and the entertainments 
only grow the brighter. The Institute is in full force. Meilhac is 
getting up private theatricals. Sardou has brought from town some 
actresses of European renown to play his latest melodrama. In the 
intervals of the rehearsals he gives scances of Spiritism. The grave 
archzologists and classical scholars repair to the quiet seclusion of 
the library, under the guidance of the oldest member, day by day 
the only reader of his father’s poems, and you are sure to find the 
economists in hot dispute in the smoking-room. You need not search 
in the crowd for either Bourget or Loti. The former is meditating 
in his own apartmerts the first chapter of a novel to be entitled Zhe 
Sensations of an Heir toa Duke's Estate. In the secret retreat of the 
Salon des Singes, arrayed as an Arab chieftain, with a narghileh by 
his side, Loti reclines on a divan, and is glancing over eighteenth 
century French novels. He is always on the alert, like a captain on 
the bridge, ready to hide the books, close his eyes, and breathe out a 
languid “ Je ne lis jamais.” I hope you will accompany me to the Condé 
Museum, when I visit it a few months hence. 

The Duc D’AUMALE. A few months hence, why I intend to be 
always watching over my precious collections. Well, and who plays the 


leading part in this academical comedy, glimpses of which you have so 


kindly allowed me to catch ? 

RENAN. It can be no other than Brunetiere. He alone is able to 
receive the distinguished French visitors, because, as you know, he is on 
sO very intimate terms with the flower of the French aristocracy and 
Conservative party. M. Bourget will be only a kind of delegate, to look 
after the foreigners. Had it pleased fate to lengthen the span of my 
earthly life, 1 should have thought it a privilege and an honour to 
extend the hospitality of the Academy to the most illustrious German 
philologists. You are a patriot, 1 am only a savant, do not blame me 
for having dreamed once the wild dream of seeing Frenchmen and 
Germans contributing in common to the advancement of Science and 
the freeing of the mind of man. I deplored the failure of my scheme 
in a letter to Strauss, which many have read. It was in vain. Another 
race of men have profited by the unwise policy of all-conquering 
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Germania. Monseigneur, M. Bourget will flood Chantilly with Anglo- 
Saxon visitors! Oh those English barbarians! I was told that they 
had an intelligent man among them some time ago: Matthew Arnold, I 
think they called him ; and it appears that he charged his countrymen 
with a deficiency in general ideas. I was never able to judge of his own 
abilities, for I never read his works. Now I fancy I see M. Brunetiére 
supervising, in his despotic way, the most unimportant details. 
By his advice, the librarian upsets all the books. To a shelf in a 
dark corner he consigns the suspicious Baudelaire, and Goncourt, 
and Zola, while he sets in full view, in all the glory of a costly binding, 
the works of a critic who shall be nameless, side by side with those 
of the famous Bishop of Meaux. Do you see that haughty prelate 
sweeping by? Mark his majestic step. I try to avoid him. He 
reasons so inveterately from «& przort principles, and he cannot 
understand the historical method. When I first came here, we had 
a discussion on the liberties of the Gallican Church and the infallibility 
of the Pope, but we disagreed at the very outset. Poor Bossuet, he 
is so very far behind the age! 

The Duc D’AUMALE. I cannot abide men who, with proud 
prelatical perversity, set their ideals only in the past. They do not 
seem to have the slightest suspicion of the mischief they bring about in 
the world. Twenty-five years ago the monarchist cause was ruined by 
the intransigeance of the Pretender, a prelate in his way. He refused to 
abandon the white flag and the feurs de /ys of Saint-Louis. Saprzstz, as 
if Henri Quatre hesitated to make concessions to his people! There 
was a prince. He knew what tact and good policy meant. Thanks to 
your efforts, our countrymen have at last shaken off the yoke of many 
an exploded notion. 

RENAN. Yes, on the whole, when I survey the past I am well 
satisfied with myself. There has been some progress, and on the lines 
I set down. Yet I cannot conceal my disappointment, fanatics are 
too many in our country. Of course [ do not wish for one moment to 
see fanaticism disappear completely. It would be disconcerting to sec 
no more bigotry, one is so used to it! but I must own that I was truly 
grieved when the other day, at Notre Dame, Pére Ollivier displayed 
such an improper concern for primary causes. 

The Duc D’AUMALE. And no one approved him. 

RENAN. It is true that sincere Catholics, a class of men with whom 
I was alwayss careful to remain on excellent terms, and to whom I made 
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every concession in my power, felt deeply distressed at the preacher’s 
tone. But they attack the manner of his speech and not the matter. 
And Pére Ollivier is no exception. He has brothers in the spirit in all 
parties. Bigoted Radicals, anti-clerical free-thinkers, illiberal Paris 
municipal councillors, all the miserable little Homais’s who are mouthing 
in provincial Masonic lodges or at the tribune of the Chamber of 
Deputies. The dogmatic critics, too: be their creeds political, social, 
critical, or theological, they are all narrow. Some of these men reason 
like their seventeenth-century ancestors; the others have reached the 
intellectual development of the Jacobins. They are all obstinately 
turned towards the past, and they are all interesting specimens for 
the psychologist to observe—survivals of primitive types, as naturalists 
would say. See, for instance, how that unmistakable twin-brother of 
Pére Ollivier’s, M. Brunetiére, has narrowed down the range of my 
cherished Revue des Deux-Mondes; see his attitude towards my dear 
friend M. Berthelot. Of course, M. Berthelot believes as resolutely in 
Science as his opponent disbelieves in it, and both proclaim that they 
have an infallible method to get at the truth—an egregious mistake, 
forsooth! but an excusable mistake. I fell into a like error when 
I wrote a book on the future of Science, in a moment of juvenile 
enthusiasm. It was at most a venial sin, and I did not shrink from 
publishing it in my old age, the style seemed so brilliant. Neither 
M. Bruneticre nor M. Berthelot can be right; they have not that 
detachment from their own theories and writings which is the distinctive 
mark of the philosopher’s mind. The progress of M. Brunetiere towards 
a less reasonable way of looking at things is slow, and his incon- 
sistencies and mistakes are many. I feel sure that, in spite of his 
literary triumphs at home and abroad, he is worried with political 
ambition. What a pity it is that Chantilly does not send a deputy 
to Parliament ! 

The Duc b’'AUMALE. You are very pessimistic as to the merits 
of our leading academicians. Why, you have two brilliant disciples 
among them. 

RENAN. France and Lemaitre? They amuse me hugely. They 
will be at Chantilly to criticise their fellow-immortals, and when the 


season is over they will write articles impartially comparing Chantilly 
and the Goncourt Academy. Yes, your gift was a decidedly happy 
inspiration. 

The Duc b’AUMALE. I confess that I had some misgivings as 
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to the wisdom of the step I took. I acted on the first impulse, soldier- 
like, without troubling about consequences. 

RENAN. And the unfailing devotion to the Republic of Letters 
that was your sole incentive, has made you more illustrious than any of 
your predecessors. Ah, there they are once more! Look at that sorry 
crew! They occupied the chair to which you were elected. There they 
are, a mournful procession—Gomberville, Huet, Boivin, Saint-Aignan, 
Colardeau, La Harpe, Lacretelle, Droz, Montalembert. How ironical 
it seems! They were all famous men in their time. They had their 
battles to win, their critics to bear with, their flatterers to distrust. 
La Harpe and Montalembert alone are remembered to-day. And what 
a singular fame has fallen to the lot of La Harpe! He lives because 
criticasters persist in borrowing from him their most original ideas. 
Stretching over two hundred years in the past, and with a glorious 
future in store, thanks to your munificence, the Academy unceasingly 
acts its part in the comedy of life. Let us watch and smile on. You 
see that shady myrtle grove: there the lyric poets brood over their 
bygone joys, or sing once more their plaintive songs of love. Peace 
be with them! Towards that sloping lawn yonder let us rather bend 
our footsteps. The philosophers that resort thither are ever bathed 
in the brightest rays of light. They are a little company with whom it is 
pleasant to converse. They are neither haughty nor pedantic, because 
they know what an arduous task it is to catch the faintest glimmer of 
truth. They are full of fondness for mankind and forbearance for human 


weaknesses, because they have had an unusual share of suffering and 


pain. Here, Monseigneur, we are not called upon to answer the question, 
What is truth? That was our task when we dwelt among the sons of 
men ; here we meekly and patiently await the day when all difficulties 
will be removed, all doubts set aside, and the great mystery of life 
revealed. We have given up striving to get at the truth, and the natural 
curiosity of our minds is satisfied with hypotheses. Now we discuss 
the origin of man, and the destinies of the world ; now we build up the 
flimsy structure of some system of philosophy, or fathom the eternal 
laws that guide the footsteps of the sun and stars, suspend the clouds 
on high, and cause the showers to descend; and now we pleasantly 
deal with the flutter created in the French capital by your gift to the 
Institute of the Chateau of Chantilly. 
CH. BASTIDE. 
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IR RICHARD HAWKINS has said that the land is natural 
S to men, but the sea to fishes. Our fathers, whether they 
remembered his maxim or not, were accustomed to act upon 

it when they were preparing lads for a seafaring life. They sent them 
into ships young, in order to break them the sooner, and the more 
effectually, to the conditions of an existence which must always have 
about it something unnatural—that is to say, unlike to, and remote 


from, the habits of the mass of men. All who go upon the sea are not 
sailors, even when they are more than mere passengers. But those who 
are to handle the ship must needs be, and it has at least hitherto always 
been the case that, when they were good, they were “a people by 
themselves.” That this brought with it certain limitations, and inflicted 
certain deficiencies, is true enough; but they were visible only when 


the sailor came ashore, and they were well incurred if he was the better 
fitted to do his proper work, on his own element. 

It was from a conviction of the truth of this, that our naval officers 
were taken in very early boyhood. Moreover, the existence being 
a hard one, they were rarely chosen from among the rich. This does 
not mean that they were not commonly gentlemen, but only that they 
were younger sons, and sons of younger sons. Some, it is true, were 
not even so much as this—Troubridge, for example, whose father was 
a baker in Westminster, and who began as cabin-boy in a merchant 
ship. Our elastic system, or want of system, permitted of a wide choice 
for our staff of officers. At the one end it took in the son of the King, 
and at the other John Campbell, Mitchell, Cook, and Bowen, the 
pressed men, volunteers, and masters’ mates, who could fight their way 
to the front. It allowed of much jobbery, of much making of false 
musters, of the promotion now and then of a ruffian from before the 
mast ; but, on the whole, it swept in good men from all quarters. In 
that struggle, where interest, fortune, and capacity were all fighting 
together, there was a chance that the fittest would survive; and there 
was this to be said for it, that the King was not bound in his choice to 
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one class only—to the nobles, as was the case in France, or, as is coming 
to be the case with us, to the sons of those families which are in 
a position to spend a not inconsiderable sum of money in preparing 


their boys for an unremunerative profession. History shows that our 
old free condition can venture to be judged by its results. No fighting 
force, by land or sea, has ever shown a better average of capacity in its 
chiefs than the English Navy, from the day when the formation of 
a corps of officers was begun, in the reign of Charles II, down to the 
Crimean War. 

Yet immediately after that war we began to be in doubt whether 
what had answered our purpose so long, and so well, would serve any 
longer, and we came to a negative conclusion. The Sritannia was 
established to give the future midshipman a period of preliminary 
training. It is not my purpose to argue for, or against, the wisdom of the 
decision. I only note that the necessity of passing the boy through this 
school added one hundred pounds of school fees, and other expenses, to 
the cost of sending him into the Navy. Still, this was not very much. 
His keep and schooling might have cost not much less at home, and 
what sacrifice there was could still be borne by the retired officer, or 
other gentleman of no great means, who wished to see his son serve the 
Queen on the quarter-deck. Besides, the cadet who left the Britannia, 
during the first years of its existence, still went from her to the old 
practical training. He went to a masted ship, where he would be at 
once stationed aloft, and set to do boat-work in all conditions. This 
gave him at once the early training in the real work of his trade, which 
has always, and, as it seems to me, rightly, been held to be the secret 
of the efficiency of our old corps of officers. They learnt to rely on 
themselves, to act for themselves, to deal with difficulties, and “to do 
the next thing” at once, instinctively, and without having to stop in 
order to remember a book lesson. Neither is it a small matter that 
they were brought very directly in contact with petty officers, coxswains 
of boats, captains of tops, and so on, and learnt to know the seaman 
whom they were to command, and to know him on kindly terms. 
When a lad had the misfortune not to have “the hand,” his deficiency 
was soon detected. There are men, who are not necessarily fools in 
other relations of life, who could never learn to steer a boat, or drive 
a pair of horses, so as to get the best out of them. There are some who 
will not try. The practical test once applied to the cadet from the day 
he joined his ship soon revealed his incapacity, or his want of “ zeal.” 
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All the higher ranks of the Navy to-day, from the lieutenants of more 
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than a very few years’ standing upwards, were trained in this way. 






Little by little, but with accelerating speed, there has come a change. 
In part it has been inevitable. Steam has driven the sail out, and that 
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not only in great ships. The steam launch now does the work of the 
boat, and the young officer has little of the old practice. When he 
handles a boat under sail to-day, it is too often only at a regatta, and 








after a fashion open to any of us who choose to spend our Saturdays to 
Monday on the Sea Reach. But though some change could not be 
helped, it was not inevitable that the authorities should apply a pressure 
of constantly increasing strength, to force the lad who is meant to be an 
officer, away from the practice of his profession. Yet that is what is 
being done—and done in the name of “the study of his profession.” 










Schooling, and ever more schooling, replaces the practical work. 
Experienced naval officers tell you that a cadet may be, and very 







commonly is, sent to a so-called “sea-going ship,” which is at sea for 
eighty-five, or ninety, days in the year. By day he is kept much at 
school with the naval instructor, for the Britannia only gives him a 








preliminary rough harrowing. His time as midshipman done he 
becomes a sub-lieutenant, and goes again to school, on shore, at 
Portsmouth, and Greenwich. When he is “at sea” in that rank it 
is commonly in just such a ship as he served in when a midshipman, 
till it has come to be possible for him to reach his commission as 
lieutenant witho. “ver having been a year at sea. In plain English 
this means that whatever he has been taught to know from books, 
he has not been trained to be a seaman. This does not happen to 
all, but it does to many, and (so one is assured) even to an increasing 
number. 

Of course there is a common answer to this complaint. It takes the 
form of variations on that useful theme the progress of science, and the 
need for the “ ologies” in a time of so much knowledge as this. The 
simple answer is, that universal experience shows, that what is wanted 
in storm and battle, is the faculty to analyse the chances with calm and 
rapid mind, and the nerve to act without undue haste but also without 
wavering, or that tardy repentance which makes a man forget that 
when a definite course has once been taken, it is often safer to follow it 
to the end, than to turn towards a better when the moment is past. 
Now a man has these faculties by temperament, and not by book 
Only actual contact with work can first show whether he 
















learning. 
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has them, and then train them to perfection where they exist. The 
French Garde de la Marine was more educated than the English officer 
of the old stamp. He was not the better fighter, or the better seaman. 
When the one thing necessary is the capacity for action, book learning 


ought always to be subordinate to practical training. So we once 
thought—but so we apparently think no longer. 

The Admiralty has just taken a step which must tend to strengthen 
all the influences which are making the naval officer of the future less 
of aseaman. There have been complaints of the Arztannza on more 
grounds than one. Some of them appear to have been well founded, 
and it is notorious that strong measures had to be taken some time ago 
to stop a system of so-called “ fagging,” which had become a form of 
sturdy begging—of the actual extorting of money from the younger 
cadets, by the older. As the authorities do not propose to abolish the 
Britannia, they must be supposed to be convinced, that they have done 
what was needful to correct the abuses. Yet there has been a good 
deal of talk about the necessity for improving the education of naval 
officers, of securing a better class of boys, and of tapping those wells of 
virtue the public schools. Those who are acquainted—even if it has 
only been as guest—with a midshipman’s mess, and have recollections 
of a public school, may listen to this with some surprise. One thought 
one had observed that the mess was most uncommonly like the best of 
the school—and was swept clean, as if by the wholesome air of the sea, 
of its worst. Then, too, a reflection on the exist’ ody of officers 
seemed to be at least implied in this eager profession of a desire to get 
something better. Yet nobody above the level of an anonymous 
scribbler has a word to say against them, unless it be here and there a 
pedant who thinks they ought to have a greater familiarity with 
analytical chemistry in this so scientific age. But phrases have great 
power in our time, and so from talk at large, advance was made to the 
appointment of a committee consisting of officers chosen and trained in 
the old way, and they have meekly prepared a scheme for getting 
something better than themselves. 

The essential of the plan is that it raises the lowest age of admission 
to the Lritannia by a year—from thirteen and a half to fourteen and a 
half, and imposes a more severe examination. The higher limit is 
fixed at fifteen and a half. The age limit will be raised by successive 
steps, of which the last will be reached in the middle of 1898. For 
some time the Admiralty has shown a desire to take its boys rather 
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older than formerly, and has been reluctant to give nominations to those 
who were just of the minimum age. The old examination as defined in 
the current Navy List was about what would have been required of a 
boy who was to enter a public school of any great reputation. The new 
which it will be convenient to quote, is rather more severe :— 


(9) Candidates will be examined in the following subjects grouped in Class I. 
In order to qualify for admission as naval cadet, candidates must obtain 40 per cent. 
of the marks in arithmetic, algebra, and geometry respectively, and 40 per cent. of 
the aggregate marks (3,200) under Class I. Candidates will be permitted to present 
themselves for examination also in drawing and one other subject under Class II, 
for which they will be able to gain additional marks :— 


Cass I. Marks. Marks. 
Mathematics : — 


Arithmetic : including vulgar and decimal fractions, rule of three, 
practice, interest, mensuration wee wes wes a 
Algebra : Definitions and elementary processes, factors, juiten, 
highest common divisor and lowest common multiple, indices, 
equations up to easy quadratics of two unknowns, and problems 
arising from them a ese =r 
Geometry : Euclid, Books I, II, and 111, with oe Subitinnn 
English: Handwriting, dictation, reading with intelligence, and com- 
position, to include the writing of a letter on some ordinary —" 
and the reproduction of a passage read to candidates 
Latin: Translation from Latin into English, and from English into 
Latin prose ; grammatical questions wea 
French: Translation from French into English, ond oon English into 
French prose ; grammatical questions, dictation, and conversation 
English History :— 

The examination in this subject will cover the history of England 
from the date of the Norman: Conquest to present times; but 
about two-thirds of the marks assigned to the whole subject 
will be allotted to questions relating to the period subsequent 
to the accession of Queen Elizabeth ... os 

Geography: The elements of physical and political annie. with 
special reference to the geography of the British Empire nae 


CLass II. 


(a) Drawing: Freehand and simple rectangular model ... 
(b) Or one of the following subjects :— 
Mathematics : Elementary trigonometry, including solution of right- 
angled triangles, and harder questions in arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry, as above defined, including Euclid, Book VI, 1-12 ... ; 400 
German : Translation from German into English, and from English into 
German prose ; grammatical questions, dictation, and conversation ... 400 
Natural Science : Mechanics with either (a) physics or (b) chemistry ... 400 
Mechanics : Definition and measure of length, time, and velocity, acceleration, 
force, couple, composition of two forces acting at a point, the equilibrium 
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of a body capable of turning about an axis, centre of mass, definitions 
and illustrations of work and energy, and simple examples of the 
conservation of energy. 

Physics : The characteristics of matter in its various states of solid, liquid, 
vapour, gas; the methods of determining mass and density, the laws 
of Boyle and Charles ; the effects of heat on bodies, the production of 
heat; the methods of transference of heat; the measurement of heat 
and of temperature. 

Chemistry : The elements of inorganic chemistry, including the more obvious 
physical and chemical properties of common minerals, metals, acids, 
and other substances, oxidation, and reduction. 


(10) Colonial and service candidates will be required to obtain 4o per cent. 
of the marks allotted to each of the following subjects: Arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry, as well as 40 per cent. of the aggregate marks under Class I. 


The Service and colonial cadetships, of which there are thirteen 
altogether, are exceptions to the usual rule as to nominations, but this 
is a detail of no importance. 

Now, it will be obvious that there is no great fault to find with this 
examination, supposing it is desirable to take the naval cadet at about 
fifteen, supposing also that he ought to have received exactly the same 
training as the lad who is being prepared for a learned profession, and 
supposing that he is going on with a learned education. But then these 
are just the questions. The amount of knowledge required to pass this 
test is in itself nothing, or nothing more, than a proof that a boy has 
sufficient memory, intelligence, and docility to do well at school. If he 
goes on he may be a Smith’s Prizeman or Ireland Scholar, but if he stops 
there, all this boyish learning will soon have gone where the Latin and 
Greek of most public school men go, before they are thirty. In that 
case, however, one wonders what is the good of it. The intelligence, 
memory, and docility of the lad, could perfectly well have been tested at 
an earlier age by the easier examination. What, we ask, is to be gained 
by this increased age of admission, and more severe examination, and 
what consequences may follow on them which do not necessarily 
represent a gain? 

The advantage is stated by the admirers of the change in various 
ways. It will, we are told, bring the education of naval officers more 
into harmony with the general course followed in this country. But if 
the sea life must always remain radically different from the land, there 
would seem to be no obvious advantage in this, but the contrary, since 
we are postponing the time when our naval officers are to be broken 
into the new, and strange, conditions, The advantage which a boy is to 
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get from an extra eighteen months, or thereabouts, of shore schooling at 
a time when his faculty for forgetting is at its very prime, is not self- 
evident. We are going to give him a little more of the general system 
which he cannot be shown to want, in conditions which make it as near 
as may be certain, that he will retain nothing. Then the crosses are 
put on the “t’s,” and we hear that the naval cadet will have the 
inestimable advantage of spending a few months at a public school. 
Nobody tells us what they understand by the term, which in one mouth 
means a great many places not at all different from the big private 
school of former times, and in another five or six famous, and costly, 
“colleges.” A great deal of the cant of a canting age, has taken shelter 
under that name since 7om Brown was written. Those who have been 
at one of them, know very well, that unless a lad brings a wholesome 
nature with him, and joins a good set, a public school is quite as likely 
to rot his character as to have any other effect on him. It is also the 
case that he is most especially likely to have the harm done him during 
his first eighteen months, or two years, asa beginner. But in face of 
Dr. Welldon’s last letter to The Times we need not trouble over the 
public school argument. The head master of Harrow hastened to 
assure parents and guardians, that the public schools do not want boys 
on these terms, that the scrap of training they would get would do 
them no good, that they ought to stay at least a year longer, and that 
a special training must be given them if they do come. This last 
argument is cruel, for it first abolishes all hope that the boy will have 
the advantage of the general system, and then knocks on the head the 
contention that the new regulations will do away with the crammer. 
Great play has been made with this stock phrase, and yet there is no 
meaning in the word, if to give a boy a particular training in view of 
one examination, is not tocram. But all this talk of the public school 
fills one with a certain impatience. Either there is some kind of boy 
whose parents will allow him to come into the Navy if they can first 
give him eighteen months at a public school, but will not unless this 
condition is fulfilled, or the same kind of boy will come, as at present, 
rather later, and with, or without, the wonder-working advantage of 
that brief stay at one of these nurserics of virtue, which Dr. Welldon 
assures us is just long enough to do him no good. It is incredible 
that there is any such boy as the first, and what do we gain by delaying 
the entry of the second into the Navy? We do not give him an 
all-round training, and we do put off the time when he will be fitted for 
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his own profession. The first advantage might be got by adopting the 
American plan of sending officers to sea at the age of from twenty, to 
twenty-four. Our old system took the boy young, and made a seaman 
of him by the time he became aman. There is something to be said 
for the American method. It makes it possible to dispense with the 
instructor in the ship, and it lets the midshipman apply himself entirely 
to work when he does get to sea. Of course, if we do this, there will 
have to be a revision of pay. Men of from twenty, to twenty-four, will 
not consent to begin on eighteen pounds five shillings as cadets, and 
thirty-one pounds eighteen shillings and ninepence as midshipman, 
with a deduction of five pounds for the instructor a year, and rations. 
Of course, that entails other changes in the ranks above. The 
Admiralty appear to shrink from this prospect, but it is moving in that 
direction. As yet it has gone just far enough to sacrifice part of tne 
advantage early training once gave us, not to attain to the advantage 
(such as it is) secured by the Americans, and to combine the dis- 
advantages of both methods. 

One thing, and one only; can be prophesied with confidence as to 
the consequences of the new regulations. It is, that they will make an 
appreciable addition to the cost of sending a boy into the Navy. They 
will certainly make it necessary to keep him at school for one year 
more, to put it at the very lowest. Then there will be a year at the 
other end of his time as midshipman, in which he will require an 
allowance from his family. Of course this tends again in the direction 
of limiting our choice of naval officers exclusively to the class of people 
with a certain amount of money. If some have their way, my Lords 
of the Admiralty will take good care that the increase of cost is made 
as severe as possible. We hear it suggested that the Admiralty is to 
refuse nominations when it cannot be shown that the boy has been 
trained at the right kind of school. Vague and seemly phrases are 
used, but the substantial meaning of this is that a preference is to be 
given to schools which cost a great deal of money. The system now 
largely pursued in connexion with many of the public schools is both 
simple, and, for some of the parties concerned, lucrative. It is explained 
to the parent or guardian who wishes his boy to go to College, or 
School, that he must take care to have the lad’s name down in time, and 
that it will be advisable to see the proper authority, head master, 
secretary, or what-not. He goes, and is received with the plusguam 
Castilian politeness proper to the University man who has taken to 
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school-mastering. It is made clear to him that this is a serious trans- 
action, and that much depends on the previous training given to the 
boy. A good deal is said about tone—“the tone we like” is the 
consecrated phrase. After a good deal of conversation, very candid 
and gentlemanly, in the best public school “tone,” it is made quite 
clear, that unless the boy goes to certain preparatory schools, he is very 
little likely to get into the higher establishment, and has no chance 
whatever of winning a scholarship to help towards lightening charges. 
Further inquiry teaches the parent that the preparatory school will 
expect to keep his boy for three years, and to be paid one hundred and 
fifty pounds, or so, per annum, for looking after him, and for conferring 
the much desired “tone.” Whether the head master, or secretary, has 
shares in the private school, is a detail on which a parent who knows 
the world will not expect to be enlightened. Such things, it is said, 
are. But whether or no, the fact remains, that a system which may, in 
commercial phrase, be described as of pig upon pork, has arisen between 
the public, and the preparatory schoo]. One result of it is, that the 
scholarships are becoming more and more confined, to those whose 
parents can afford to send them through a costly preliminary course of 
cramming. For it is again one of the cants of our canting time, that 
the public schools—in theory our protection against the crammer—do 
very largely encourage a thorough-going system of preliminary cram. 
Whether this is more than an abusive name for the intrinsically 
innocent practice of teaching a boy what, for some reason, it is neces- 
sary for him to know, is another matter. The point at present is, 
that unless you send a boy to some “ public school” which is under a 
cloud, and therefore glad to take all it can get, you must be prepared 
to pay the fees of a costly forcing house. 

Now, on the supposition that the Navy is in future to be recruited 
only through these admirable channels, it follows that only a certain 
moneyed class will have the privilege of supplying the country with 
officers of the fighting line. Nobody can enter on the career which may 
make him an admiral, unless his family can give him a costly education, 
and supply him with an allowance for a longer time than is now 
thought necessary. The Admiralty, it is said, is engaged in considering 
whether it cannot cut down the time of service spent as midshipman. 
It will be interesting to see the result at which it arrives. There would 
seem to be but two things it can do. Either it must diminish the 
amount of professional book knowledge required for a licutenant, or it 
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must sacrifice still more of the practical training given in early years, to 
the book. While it is making up its mind which to do, the fact remains 
that one more step has been taken towards confirming the superiority 
of the money-bag. 

Be it observed, there is no question here of the difference between 
gentleman and no gentleman, unless, of course, the faith which many 
tacitly hold is openly avowed, and we allow that what constitutes the 
one undeniable right to the name is the possession of a good sum of 
money. It happened to me some years ago to hear the ward-room 
steward of one of the ships in the Mediterranean Squadron holding 
forth on the little respect he received from his employers. “And what 
are they?” said he. “ They think themselves gentlemen, and there ain’t 
but very few of them ’oo has got anythink, but ’is pay.” He brought it 
out with a fine tone of contempt, and as one who produces an unanswer- 
able argument. There spoke what is the real conviction of the average 
Englishman, whether he be dressed by a good tailor, or goes about in 
“ reach-me-downs,” concerning what makes the gentleman. If the 
Admiralty shares that view, there is nothing more to be said. It is 
going the right way to work to provide that in future the Navy shall 
consist of “real gentlemen,” and is to be applauded for knowing its own 
mind. Neither ought we to blame it for not saying what it means in 
a mealy-mouthed age which worships the money-bag shamefacedly. 
But there is another view, according to which birth and character 
constitute the gentleman, without regard to money. The officer who 
has to live on his pay, the clergyman with an indifferent living, and 
so forth, may still on this theory be gentlemen. It is from among them 
that the Navy has hitherto been largely recruited. They wished their 
boys to serve the Crown, and they preferred the Navy because the 
education for it was not costly, some pay was given to the midshipman 
from the beginning, and a lad who had good feeling enough to spare 
his father’s purse could provide for himself from the time he became 
sub-lieutenant, while he had no excuse for asking for a shilling after 
he became lieutenant. And these men, being poor, were dependent on 
their profession, which means that they had every motive to work hard, 


in order to merit favour, and were constrained to endure very scanty 
measures of generosity from their superiors at Whitehall. In short, 
they were of the stuff which is hard, and is not costly, which toils and 
dares, consoling themselves by the thought that at least the uniform 
is an honour, and they were “in the position of a gentleman.” 
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Well, we have taken measures which will tend to shut them out 
from among the combatant officers, though they will, apparently, not 
be refused as engineers and paymasters—in the lines, that is, which do 
not lead to the rank of admiral. From the point of view of my friend 
the ward-room steward this may be a good thing, and, of course, there 

is no denying that the possession of some thousands of pounds need 

prevent nobody from being a zealous officer. It is possible to be the 

“son of a soap-boiler” and not to know who your grandfather was, 

and yet be as brave as your sword. But, for all that, the unmoneyed 

gentleman has been found to make the best material for officers. And 

then this measure makes a still further break with the old tradition 

of the Navy. It would be an impertinence to ask how far the existing 

body of senior officers escape the reproach of the steward, or whether 

they would be in the Service at all if it had been a costly business to 

send them there. But if the demands which are now made on parents 
and which will surely tend to grow rather than diminish, had been 

made in former times, the Navy would have wanted many of its most 
famous chiefs. It is doubtful whether Rodney would have gone to sea. 
If he did, it would have been because the Brydges of Keynsham paid 
the expenses ; his father could not. Nelson would not, though he was 
of gentle birth at least on his mother’s side; for the fees for his 
education could never have been paid out of the tithes of Burnham 
Thorpe. Nor Collingwood, a well-descended gentleman ; nor Pellew; 
nor Jervis, whose father had a short way with requests for remittances ; 
nor Saumarez, though his pedigree was of imposing length. As for 
Troubridge, he would have ended where he began—in the merchant 
service. 

In the meantime, the most vulgar fellow possible, who has the 
money and wants his boy to wear a uniform for “ social reasons,” will 
find it easier than before to get his son into the Navy. He can push 
for a nomination, and, if he contributes to the war chest of his con- 
stituency, he will find means to get it. He can pay well enough for 
the preparatory school at a hundred and fifty pounds a year, with its 
“tone,” and the public school at two hundred pounds or more, with 
its ennobling influences. He will not shrink from the extra year or 
two of allowances, and will take care that Azs son can live like a real 
gentleman. The plea that the Navy is so hard that this kind of cadet 

will not go in, does not hold water. If you elect tb confine your choice 
of officers to a certain class, you must submit to its demands. The 
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moneyed men will compel the Navy to fit itself to them. Is it, or is it 
not, the case that some of the worst specimens of the mess-room cub in 


Her Majesty’s Army are to be found in certain cavalry regiments ? 
And is not the reason just this—that the scale of living in them makes 


it necessary that the officer should have a certain amount of money ? 


Where the means and the qualities of the officer and gentleman are 
found together, as they often are, no harm is done. 


But the supply 
of moneyed men, who are also gentlemen and zealous officers, is not 
unlimited. When it fails, you must take the candidate who has the 
money, but not the qualities, but who wishes to belong to the Army for 
social reasons ; because the gentleman who has the qualities, but not the 


money, cannot live in the regiment. The vulgar money-bag is master 


of the situation, and that is what we are doing our best to make him in 
the Navy. 


Davin HANNAY. 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE IN POLAND 


HAT strikes the casual observer, at first sight, is the relatively 
\ \ great number of churches, which are yet too few for the vast 
multitudes of church-goers. For instance, in Cracow alone, 
with a population of about eighty thousand souls, of whom at least 
twenty-five thousand are Jews, there are nearly fifty churches and 
chapels, some of them very large. All, or pretty nearly all, are open 
every day of the week ; and, go when you will, you never find them 
empty. On Sundays and solemn festivals they are full all the morning, 
streams of worshippers continually flowing in and out at the doors ; 
for low masses, and solemn services, and sermons, and other offices 
are going on within at all hours after six A.M., and every one satisfies 
his devotion as he needs, or cares, or is able. On the greater festivals— 
Christmas, Easter, Pentecost—the churches are full to overflowing, and 
at certain times there is hardly any possibility of getting in or out but 
by means of vigorous pushing and elbowing, as at a popular theatre. 
The amount of real fervour—for going to church here is not 
dreamed of as a thing that looks well; it is too common, too universal, 
too vulgar (if I may say so) to be in the slightest degree respectable— 
is, of course, a quantity known to God alone. Yet, if we may judge 
by certain exterior signs, lukewarmness is by no means the short- 
coming of Polish Catholics. Look at that old woman, hobbling into 
church. She bears on her arm, I am sorry to say, her purchases 
from the market; sometimes a couple of fowls are heard cackling in 
her basket; sometimes a heavy thump on the pavement breaks a 
bottle of vinegar, or of sour beetroot juice for the darsscz at dinner. 
But she comes in, kneels down, and lifts up both hands in prayer, in 
the attitude of a priest saying the Collects. Presently sighs are heard ; 
tears trickle down her cheeks, she is so absorbed that she does not 
hear the crowd passing to and fro, and jostling her; for she has knelt 
right in the middle of the passage up the nave. And now she bends 
down, touching the pavement with her forehead, in an ecstasy of 
devotion, and remains in that posture till the end of Mass. Her 
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action is not at all extraordinary ; you may count hundreds in the 
very same attitude. Sometimes a peasant or a working man will 
stretch himself prostrate on the pavement, with his arms extended and 
his hands open, as if crucified. I have a painful remembrance of one 
such case. The church was crammed, and those who wanted to get 
to the communion table had to push and struggle, so dense was the 
press. One of them, not noticing the man lying on the ground, 
accidentally set his foot upon the penitent’s fingers. I saw the lifted 
heel from a distance, and, unable to prevent it from coming down, 
could hardly keep from calling out in church. But the man who lay 
there did not even stir. 

At the moment of the Elevation, and often at any very striking 
passage in a sermon, people will be heard to utter a long “ Ah—h—h!” 
of astonishment and devotion. These simple, childish outbursts (which, 
in truth, are the reverse of extraordinary, if we remember that all 
Catholics believe that Christ becomes really present on the altar at 
that solemn moment) are rarer in towns, but very frequent in the 
country. I once was present at the opening sermon of a mission 
preached by four Jesuit Fathers, at the rate of six sermons a day, 
for a couple of weeks, to a congregation of about twelve thousand 
peasants, come from all the neighbouring villages: the sermons were, 
of course, delivered in the open air, outside the church. The Father 
spoke in vigorous, homely language, and waxed louder and louder, 
more and more vehemently earnest, as he went on. After some time, 
I became aware of a strange, thrilling, tremulous sound, somewhat 
like the many noises of a running brook, that filled the pauses between 
each sentence. It was the suppressed weeping of the whole assembly, 
unable to repress their emotion, and I saw not only the women but 
the men with big tears running down their rough cheeks. It made 
a peculiar and quite unexpected impression upon me; for the stolid, 
heavy faces had seemed to denote anything but an impressionable race. 

Pilgrimages are very frequent, especially in summer, a little before 
the harvest begins, or when it is over. Not sitting at their ease in 
comfortable railway carriages, like the French pilgrims to Lourdes, 
La Salette, and Paray-le-Monial, do those of Poland perform this 
devotional exercise: they would deem it a profanation. Marching 
barefoot, their parish priests trudging along in their midst, bands of 
peasants come from distances of many leagues, weary with the way, 
and bronzed by the sun; they pass through the streets of Cracow, 
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to visit Our Lady’s Church, or the silver shrine of St. Stanislaus the 
Martyr, or the Chapel of St. Barbara, famous for good confessors. 
The banner of the parish is borne aloft by a fugleman, who is generally 
the organist; he reads aloud each verse of the hymn which they 
sing on the road, and then strikes up, the rest joining in the chant ; 
when tired of singing, they recite the Rosary aloud as they go through 
the streets. Cracow, however, is mostly a mere resting-place on the 
way to some more celebrated sanctuary. The most famous of all are 
Czenstochowa, in Russian Poland, with its black picture of Our Lady, 
said to have been painted by St. Luke, and its fortress, miraculously 
defended by the Virgin against Swedes and Russians, dear both to 
the patriot and to the devotionist; also Ostrobrama, in Lithuania, 
immortalised by the verses of Adam Mickiewicz, the bard of Poland. 
To those towns, at stated festivals, pilgrims are said to flock by 
hundreds of thousands; and though I was never present at such a 
scene I can readily believe it, having witnessed a much less celebrated 
pilgrimage to Kalwarya, a town not far from Cracow. At least fifty 
thousand men and women had gathered there. All were filled with 
the most intense fervour, which I could not help observing as I passed 
by the numberless groups that had been formed: some praying aloud, 
others singing hymns, others absorbed in silent prayer; here a man 
who could read, surrounded by others who could not, was going 
through the “ Preparation for Confession,” or the “Way of the Cross,” 
or the devotions before and after Communion. It was a curious sight, 
and a spirit but little known to our nineteenth century seemed to 
breathe here. In this primitive population, under this medizval form, 
revivals and camp-meetings go on and do their work, not by fits and 
starts, but regularly year by year. 

One very notable characteristic of public worship in Poland is the 
use of the national language in the liturgy, to the very extremest limits 
allowed in any branch of the Latin Church ; so that, whilst the Polish 
tongue is proscribed by Russian tyranny, and viewed with disfavour 
by the Germans, it has found a refuge in the Church, and attained 
almost to the dignity of a consecrated language. At High Mass, 
for instance (setting aside the responses to the priest, which must be 
made in Latin), hardly anything but Polish is sung by the choir. 
The plain chant of the Introft and other anthems gives place to hymns 
sung in Polish. The celebrant from the altar intones in Latin the 

first words of the Gloria in Excelsis or of the Credo, but the choir 
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continues in the national language. Of course, the priest says his 
Mass in Latin, and therefore the Epistle and Gospel (to be afterwards 
read aloud in Polish) are sung in the language of the Church; 


but the use of an “unknown tongue” is rather the exception than 
the rule. In most churches, particularly in the country, the psalms 
of Vespers are sung from the metrical translation of Kochanowski, 
a contemporary of Shakespeare. Even in towns, Benediction, or 
the Evening Service, is almost always in Polish. The antiphon 
Swrety Boze—a curious relic of an old superseded liturgy, being the 
translation of a prayer composed when the influence of the Greek 
language was yet great in the young Latin Church; when the words 
Kyrie Eletson and Agios 0 Theos were generally understood by the 
people—is sung, with a short litany afterwards; the officiating priest, 
holding the Monstrance in both hands and turned towards the kneeling 
congregation, intones the Prsed tak wielkiem (the Tantum Ergo), which 
the whole assembly takes up; the acolytes, in surplices with blue or 
red capes trimmed with gold braid, violently agitate their threefold 
bells, and the smoke of incense fills the air. I do not remember to 
have heard anything sung in Latin by the people, except the Ze 
Deum; in a word, the language used by the Church is, so far as 
concerns public worship, as nearly national as it can be. This 
peculiarity is said to be of comparatively recent origin, dating no 
further back than to the times of Luther. It was resorted to by a 
National Council of Bishops, who adopted it as a means of stemming 


the advancing tide of Protestantism ; certainly not without success. 


As to the musical expression of this national liturgy, it is also 
peculiar. If I except a few choirs which, in some of the larger 
churches, or on solemn occasions, execute pieces of music in several 
parts, everything is chanted in absolute unison, and dy the whole people, 
with the accompaniment of the organ ; for even the smallest wood-built 
country church must have its organ, and the harmonium, so much 
in favour with French curés, would not satisfy them here. It must 
be allowed that so multitudinous a unity of voices, filling the entire 
church, resounding far beyond, rising and falling with much more 
ensemble than might be expected of untrained singers, often produces 
a great, even a sublime, effect; but, notwithstanding the pealing 
symphonies and sweet thunders of the organ-pipes, it is too artless 
and somewhat monotonous. Now the Sclavonic Eastern Church— 
whether schismatic like the Russian, or Catholic as with the Uniates 
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of Ruthenia—proceeds on quite a contrary principle. Organs, and 
indeed all musical instruments, are absolutely prohibited in their 
religious services. Everything, without exception, is chanted in several 
parts; and as, generally speaking, both Russians and Ruthenians 
have a good ear for music, these chants in the Old Sclavonian language 
have a splendid and artistic effect. But the never-changing, though 
noble and austere, harmony of men’s voices is also apt to become 
tiresome at length. Perhaps one who for many years listened with 
intense pleasure to the alternate counterpoint and unison, so beautifully 
mingled and contrasted in the chants of French Catholic churches, 
is not in a position to speak impartially ; but the taste of that nation 
is, I believe, as conspicuous in the divine services as in everything else. 

Partly on account of this nationalisation of Catholicism in Poland, 
and partly owing to the devotional temperament of the Slav race, 
there is no class of people in which piety is not to be found, and 
does not show itself simply, without either hypocritical ostentation 
or false shame. The medizval proverb ran: Udi unus medicus, duo 
athei ; and physicians have hardly improved their reputation at the 
present day. Yet in Poland, pious, believing physicians are very 
frequently to be met with. If you enter a church any morning in 
the week a few minutes before eight o’clock, you will see numbers 
of boys of all sizes who, on their way to school, step in of their own 
accord to ask God to bless their studies; and not only they, but 
numerous University students also, prior to taking up the scalpel, or 
the text-book of law, or the volumes of Kant and Hegel, often enter 
there to pray. And it is by no means the best of students—the 
goody-goodies— who alone do this; I have often seen young men 
kneeling there who were fond of a spree, and rather too fond. 

This custom is so universal that it extends even far beyond the 
borders of respectability ; too far, some might say. I have occasionally 
stared with astonishment at perceiving people in church whose lives, 
to put the case very gently indeed, were highly inconsistent with the 
doctrines they professed to believe; thus satisfying, so far as was 
possible, considering the life they led, the natural craving which all 
human beings have for religion. “It matters not a whit,” some will 
think, “whether such creatures do or do not go to church.” Well, no. 
It cannot do them harm, and it may do them good. To break the 
bruised reed, to turn publicans and sinners away from their Saviour, 
is against the spirit of Christianity. What if the fallen one should 
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be touched by some passage in the sermon, and repent, and return 
to a better life? Such things happen often enough. As some one 
said to me, when I told him of my surprise to see such persons in 
church :—* They need religion more than anybody else.” 

What an English visitor might more reasonably and with more 
likelihood object to, is the insufficiency and badness of church 
accommodation. Take, for instance, that fine old basilica, St. Mary’s 
Church, in Cracow. It is the strangest jumble of stately architecture, 
brilliant ornamentation, and squalid discomfort, that can well be 
imagined. Built in the Gothic style, it is so long that, on great 
festivals, two organs, playing together, are barely sufficient. Two 
preachers might speak together without interfering with each other ; 
and its width is in proportion to its length. From the higher 
of the two steeples aerial music is heard whenever the clock strikes 
the hour. A watchman, stationed at the top to give notice of the 
outbreak of fire in the town, blows the triumphant sounds of his 
brazen trumpet to the four winds of heaven. As for the interior of 
the church, there is undoubtedly too much and too brilliant colour 
on its walls, which have but lately been painted. From the stained 
windows in the chancel to those at the opposite end, over the grand 
organ, more than threescore yards away, the massive pillars and the 
fretted vaults, the choir, the nave, and the aisles, are now all ablaze 
with red and gold, barred with black. On the walls of the choir 
numberless angels, cach with wings and robes of different hues and 
shapes, appear bearing scrolls with invocations from the Litany of 
Loretto, and instruments of music of every sort: it was the idea of 
the national painter, Matejko. The arched roof rises to an immense 
height, and between the choir and the nave a gigantic cross, with 
the bleeding body of Christ in painted wood, towers almost to the 
vault, the foot of it being high above the lateral chapels. All this 
may be too gaudy now; but such ornamentation is meant to last 
for centuries; and in fifty or a hundred years, when the chemical 
work of the air and the smoke of incense from innumerable High 
Masses and Vesper songs have toned down the present crudity of 
these colours, the effect will doubtless be far more beautiful. 

But what a contrast between the magnificence above and around, 
and the motley crowd below! Here there is no separation between 
rich and poor; all come together, united in a common faith and the 
brotherhood of the self-same observances. It is true that the smell 
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of the frankincense is at times most unpleasantly mingled with the 
foul effluvia which the workman brings from the tanyard, or with 
the odour of the rancid butter that is the peasant’s favourite and only 
pomatum ; it is true that beggars, reeking with dirt and in very tatters, 
are to be seen pushing their way in the midst of the most fashionable 
toilettes; and that, not to speak of lesser inconveniences, it is as 
well to take care of one’s pockets in the crowd, and not to lay aside 
umbrella, hat, or stick, if either are worth carrying off “by mistake.” 
But if the rich, and especially foreigners, grumble at the consequences 
of such promiscuity (some of which a little vigilance on the part of the 
church servants might prevent), they have at least sense enough not 
to think of any radical change in the present state of things. Rich 
and poor are but too much apart already, out of church; it would 
be lamentable to attempt to establish social distinction there. 

But this is not all. The number of benches and pews (none of 
them reserved to the special use of a family), compared with the 
multitudes of worshippers, is very small indeed. It is also a rule of 
courtesy, generally observed, that if a gentleman has secured a seat, 
he ought to give it up to a lady who has none, and that a young 
lady should also give up her seat to one who is old. People of the 
lower classes often, though not always, voluntarily resign their seats 
to such as appear to be in a higher social position. Standing or 
kneeling is thus the only posture for most people in church, and in 
winter it is scarcely possible for any one well dressed to kneel down 
on the pavement. Ever since six in the morning, peasants from the 
neighbouring villages have been trudging in and out of church, their 
huge boots leaving everywhere the thick mud and melted snow 
dropping from them; and when there is mud in the country roads, 
it is deep to an extent hardly to be conceived in England. Almost 
always the whole of the pavement is thus covered with a layer of 
liquid dirt. It is of no use to make the peasants wipe their boots 
outside the church door; the snow adheres to the soles in hardened 
cakes, and only melts gradually with the warmth inside. Besides, 
it is necessary to add, that in spite of the placards requesting them 
“not to spit,” they too often forget the request, and are likewise 
ignorant of the use of pocket-handkerchiefs ; whence it happens that 
those of the upper classes are perhaps excusable if they stand all the 
time, and go no farther than bowing their heads, even at the most 
solemn times of the service. Of course, some churches, however, 
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are much cleaner, either owing to, or as a cause of, the fact that 
they are preferred by the aristocracy, and so full of fashionable 
people that few peasants care to go there. In general, priests have 
a prejudice against warming their places of worship, even in the 
severest colds ; I only know of one that is heated by a large iron stove. 
“We go to church to pray, not to make ourselves comfortable,” they 
say. But setting prejudice and circumstances aside, we must admit that 
some parish priests give themselves too little trouble on that score. 

An excuse, not a justification for this, may be found in the fact that 
the clergy are not numerous enough for the wants of the people. It 
follows that they are overworked, and unwilling to attend to matters of 
less than the greatest importance. There is no lay consezl de fabrique as 
in France, to take such secondary duties off their hands. Besides, they 
are poorly remunerated, and have much to do to satisfy their own 
personal wants; the majority in every congregation is very poor, and 
for that reason is more willing to pray for than to give to the Church; 
whilst those who are more ‘wealthy often incline to follow the example 
set by the majority. Yet, when all is said, there is no doubt that the 
Polish clergy is too often wanting in zeal. And though they may claim 
to be no worse than their Austrian brethren, perhaps better than the 
general run of German Protestant pastors, and much superior to the 
generality of Russian popes, there is no comparison between them and 
English Catholic priests. As regards the study of theology, however, 
they are not nearly so inferior. And many of them are very far from 
wanting zeal; notwithstanding the great need of priests in Poland, the 
country every year sends out not a few missionaries to foreign parts. 

But this falling off in the clergy is amply compensated by the faith 
and zeal of the people. We have a trustworthy indication of this in the 
nature of the books sold to the people, and the extent to which they are 
sold. We must remember that the lower classes are only just now 


learning to read, that reading has not yet become easy and pleasant to 
them ; and that, whilst food is much cheaper here, and wages lower than 
in England, all printed matter is about twice as dear. Now it is a fact 
that the little monthly published by the Jesuit Fathers as the organ of 
the “ Apostolate of Prayer,” and called the Messenger of the Sacred 


Heart, sells to the extent of over 150,000 copies every month in Galicia 


and Prussian Poland, with a population of less than 8,000,000 souls, from 
which German Protestants and Jews must be deducted. The Messenger 
is, of course, severely forbidden in the Russian provinces ; they not long 
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ago closed a seminary for priests, in which a few copies were found, and 
several persons were sent to Siberia. No book of devotion to the 
Sacred Heart is tolerated in Russia. It is the logic of hatred; the 
Russian Government hates the Jesuits, and they are the great upholders 
of this form of devotion. There are also many other monthly and 
quarterly publications similar to the Messenger, which are eagerly read 
by the people. For instance, the Dzwonek of St. Francis, the Zuvre de 
la Sainte Enfance, translated into Polish; the Catholic Missions, and 
many others, are all widely circulated, and perused with interest. The 
manager of a large bookselling firm in Cracow once told me that, were 
it not for the large and ever-increasing sale of prayer-books and works 
of devotion, the firm might almost give up business. The shop windows 
are full of French, German, and Polish books of the utmost “ actuality,” 
very handsome to look at, very dear, and selling very little. Within the 
shop, under the counter, lie packages of missals, vesperals, offices, lives 
of Saints, and meditations, which speedily find their way out. Every 
peasant girl, though without shoes to her feet, and thinking herself 
handsomely paid if she earns tenpence a day in harvest time, will have 
her prayer-book, sometimes very prettily bound, with gilt edges and a 
gilt cross on the cover. It is the only luxury which her class considers 
a necessary of life; and she always takes it with her to church, very 
carefully done up in a handkerchief—the only use to which she ever 
puts that piece of linen. 

Not only the Polish language, in these evil days, shelters itself in 
the Church, but all the national feelings are confirmed and strengthened 
by the national religion. I do not refer to the past—to the thousands 
of priests shot, hanged, or sent to rot in Siberian mines for participating 
in an outbreak which, however impolitic and unwise, was after all the 
protestation of right against mere brute force. I allude to the present 
day. So well do the Russians know the patriotism of the Polish clergy, 
that they have to employ the gag. In large towns, it is forbidden to 
preach extempore, or even to recite a sermon learned by heart ; it must 
be written out, examined at the Censure Office, and read by the priest ; 
and a police agent is present, with the right to satisfy himself that the 
sermon is read just as it was written. I have seen this myself, and could 
not help admiring a clergy to whose patriotism all these minute precau- 
tions so abundantly testify. But this is only a part of what priests have 
to bear. Everybody knows-that they are reduced pretty nearly to the 
condition of serfs attached to the glebe: they are thus attached to their 
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parish by law. Supposing that a priest commits a mortal sin, and has 
to say Mass and take Communion the next morning, his conscience 
obliges him to confess; but he is not allowed to visit his nearest 
fellow-serf until he has asked and received permission of the Police 
Superintendent of his district! This, notwithstanding the fact that both 
Russians and Catholics have the same doctrine concerning the necessity 
of confession in such cases! In all the history of persecution, either of 
Protestants by Catholics, or vce versd, I do not think a parallel case of 
inconsistency could be found. 

But the Catholic priesthood has its reward, even in the fact that it 
is so greatly feared by the oppressors. When we see the social influence 
of the Polish priest, respected as a friend and received as a guest in 
every family, private gathering, and public assembly, we may well doubt 
whether his influence is only the reward of his patriotism, or the very 
cause by which patriotism is kept alive in the country. Perhaps it is 
both. In those parts where the crushing despotism is not at work there 
are few sermons which do not-contain some allusion or express some 
hope, which do not either touch upon the glories of the past, or point to 
the resurrection awaited in the future. Dreams all these may be ; but, 
if so, they are at least noble dreams. Delirium is better than death ; 
and the very soul of patriotism, the very centre of national life, is the 
Roman Catholic clergy. A patriot said to me one day, what I will 
repeat in its entirety, though I can endorse only the latter part of what 
he said :—“I don’t believe in Christ, I don’t believe in the soul, I don’t 
believe in God; but I believe that Catholicism will save Poland, if 
Poland is to be saved.” 


H. DZIEWICKI. 
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THE STORY OF THE FIRST CHARTERED 
COMPANY 


T was not until our medizval Kings began the chartering of 
| private corporations that these acquired exceptional public or 
official recognition. Popularly speaking, a charter is a written 
document by which the Crown, in virtue of its prerogative, confers 
special privileges on an individual, or group of individuals, and in early 
times the instrument was chiefly, if not solely, applied to conveyances 
of land and to measures taken by the Crown by way of legislation. 
Gradually, however, it became evident what enormous powers and 
profits might accrue to the Sovereign from its use for the creation of 
commercial privileges, and thus the great trade guilds—till then but 
private corporations created for the protection of trade interests— 
began to receive charters granting them immunities, privileges, and 
monopolics, and laying obligations and duties upon them in return. 
Quietly and contemporaneously commercial corporations were developed 
which were less political in character, and consisted principally of 
mercantile and other adventurers. To such companies of these as had 
their own private emolument in view, great privileges and monopolies 
were given to induce them to risk their resources in schemes which 
might profit the Government and the nation, and which, in the absence 
of charters of incorporation conferring exceptional privileges and 
protection both at home and in the lands to be explored, would never 
have been attempted. Later, there was associated with the granting of 
such charters, the idea of the exploration, exploitation, annexation, and 
administration of outlandish countries hitherto unknown, which at some 
time or other, directly or indirectly, were to become the possession, 
dependency, or colony of the Crown itself. It is in this last restricted 
sense that we speak of “chartered companies ” to-day. 


The “ Muscovy,” or, as it was later called, the “ Russia” Company, is 
the first Chartered Association in our history which answers to this 
description. It is true that in the very beginning of the Sixteenth 
Century the “Merchant Adventurers” had obtained the privilege of 
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sole trading in Holland, Germany, and the Netherlands ; but in their 
constitution nothing was said, as nothing was contemplated, of territorial 
extension or acquisition. Lisbon, by reason of the conquests made by 
the Portuguese in Western Africa in the last quarter of the Fifteenth 
Century, with the acquisition of a part of India after Vasco de Gama’s 
voyage, had become a second Venice. Through the discovery by 
Columbus of the Southern portion of the New World Spain was 
accumulating boundless riches at Cadiz and Seville. All these chances 
had been within England’s grasp but had been let slip, and she was now 
obliged to content herself with such advantages as had fallen to her 
through the discovery by Sebastian Cabot of the northern parts of 
America. In 1548, just after the accession of Edward VI, Cabot once 
more made his appearance at the English Court, and was received with 
open arms by the young King, who in the beginning of 1549 bestowed 
on him a pension of 250 marks (4166 13s. 4@.), which continued during 
the rest of the reign. He at once became /4e authority on all matters 
relating to trade and navigation; and burning, even at seventy-five, 


to outshine Columbus, in 1553 he persuaded a handful of London 


3 
Merchants to form themselves into a company for the prosecution 


of maritime discovery, with a particular view to the passage by the 
Northern Seas to Cathay—ze., to China and the other countries of 
the far East. This was “The mysterie Companie and Fellowship 
of the Marchants-adventurers for the discoverie of Regions, Dominions, 


? 


Islands, and places unknown”; but by this time Cabot’s most ardent 
admirers felt that he was too old to accompany any of the projected 
expeditions. Still, he was appointed governor of the corporation, and 
in that capacity drew up a most quaint but judicious paper of instruc- 
tions to the first explorers. Stowe, in his Avmmais, thus records the 
event :—‘ The 2oth May, by the encouragement of one Sebastian Cabot, 
three great ships, well furnished, were set forth for the venture of the 
unknown voiage to Moscovia and other east partes by the north seas ; 
divers merchants and other being free of that voiage, yeelded towards 
the charges of the same five and twenty pounds apiece. Sir George 
Barnes and Sir William Garrard being the principal dooers therein.” 
Furnished with a letter (written in English, Greek, Latin, Spanish, 
French, and Italian) from Edward VI to any Princes or Kings into 
whose dominions the pioneers might penetrate, the first expedition set 
sail from Gravesend on the 11th May, 1553. It consisted of three 
vessels fitted with the utmost care—the Bona Esperanza, of 120; the 
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Edward Bonaventure, of 160; and the Bona Confidentia, of 90 tons— 
each of which was equipped with a pinnace and a boat, while one of 
them is said to have been sheathed with thin lead, a contrivance spoken 
of as a new invention. The leader was Sir Hugh Willoughby (an 
ancestor of the Sir John who has borne so conspicuous and honourable 
a part in the doings of the latest chartered company); the second in 
command one Richard Chancellor. Willoughby, having reached the 
72nd degree of north latitude, took refuge for the winter in a harbour 
in Russian Lapland, where he and two of his crews, some seventy 
souls in all, were frozen to death ; but the third ship, commanded by 
Chancellor, was driven into the White Sea, then entirely unknown to 
the English, though a correct description of it had been given to King 
Alfred by Othere more than six centuries before. Chancellor landed 
near Archangel, and learned, to his surprise, that he was not in China, 
but in a place calied Muscovy. Nothing daunted by this discovery, 
he travelled on sledges to Moscow ; and we have from his own pen 
a most interesting description of what took place at the Russian Court 
during his stay. In March, 1554, he started on his homeward journey 
overland, bringing with him a letter (the first ever received in England 
from Russia) to Edward VI from the Emperor Iwan Wassiliewitch, 
better known as Ivan the Terrible. Thus that potentate :— And 
we with Christian beliefe and faithfulnes, and according to your 
honourable request, are willing that you send unto us your ships and 
vessels when and as often as they may have passage, with good assurance 
on our part to see them harmlesse. And if you send one of your 
maiestie’s counsel to treate with us, whereby your countrey marchants 
may with all kinds of wares and where they will make their market in 
our dominions, they shall have their free Porte with all free liberties 
through my whole dominions with all kinds of wares to come and goe 
at their pleasure, without any let, damage, or impediment, according 
to this our letter, our word, and our seale.” And in this way began the 
relations between England and Russia: indirectly brought about by 
the storms which compelled the English navigators to seek refuge 
in that part of Russia which is washed by the White Sea. 

On his return to London Chancellor published a detailed report of 
his voyage and of his kindly welcome at Moscow. Despite the loss 
of two-thirds of the first fleet his news produced a most favourable 
impression on the London merchants, who were only too desirous of 
finding fresh markets for their wares. The original Company formally 
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applied for a charter, which was granted it by Philip and Mary in the 
first year of the latter’s reign. The substance of this instrument was 
that the Company was to be called “The merchant adventurers of 
England for the discovery of lands, territories, isles, dominions, and 
seignories not before known or frequented by any Englishmen” ; that 
it was to have one governor—(“the first to be Monsieur Sebastian 
Cabota Esquier during his life”)—and twenty-eight of the most sad 
(sedate), discreet, and honest of the said fellowship, four of whom were 
to be called “consuls,” and the other twenty-four “assistants”; that 
it might impose mulcts, forfeitures, &c., on offenders against its 
privileges, and might admit persons from time to time to be free of 
it; and further that the associates “veare, plant, erect, and fasten our 
banners, standards, flags, and ensignes in whatsoever citie, towne, village, 
castle, isle, or maine land which shall be by them newly founde ....” 
and might “subdue, possesse, and occupie all maner cities, townes, isles, 
and maine lands of infidelitie, which is or shall be by them, or any of 
them, newly founde or descried, as our vassals and subjects, and for to 
get the dominion, title, and jurisdiction of the same cities, townes, castles, 
villages, isles, and maine lands, which shall be by them, or any of them, 
newly discovered or found, unto us, our heires and successors for ever.” 
Thus was the great Muscovy Company brought into being, and 
power for the first time given in England to private individuals to 
annex and govern lands on behalf and under the protection of the 
Crown. But it must not be imagined that the Company existed in 
the form we know to-day. There were né shareholders, there was 
no joint capital, there were no prospective dividends, no transactions 
or ventures in which each member of the Company participated in 
proportion to the amount of money he had sunk in the association. 
The Company was what in those days was called “ regulated”: which 
means that only those who were prepared to trade subject to its 
“regulations ” could belong to it. These “regulated” companies were 
the possessors of exclusive rights to traffic and explore in certain 
regions, of which privileges none could avail himself unless he had 
a license from the Corporation, when by virtue he became a freeman 
(or, as it was said, “free”) of the Company. Election as a member 
was necessary: and this had to be followed by the payment of an 
entrance fee, with an annual subscription, varying according to the 
extent of the Company’s privileges, of which the member sought 
to take advantage. The amounts so paid by members constituted a 
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fund which provided for the general protection of them that traded ; 
for the payment of consuls at foreign ports; for the prosecution of 
“jinterlopers” ; for the maintenance of ships and men at certain points ; 
for the fitting out of expeditions for fresh discoveries; and so forth. 
Under such protection each member traded on his own account, 
invoking the Company’s assistance only when his rights were 
imperilled or infringed. Merchants were not then wealthy enough 
for joint-stock enterprise; nor was the habit of confidence sufficiently 
developed for the adoption of the joint-stock principle. 

As soon as the “original syndicate” received a charter, it set to 
work in earnest. The names of all the founders are extant, and among 
them were six of noble birth, William Howard, Earl of Effingham, then 
Lord High Admiral of England, the chief. Besides these, no less than 
one hundred and eighty-four persons were enrolled as members in the 
first year of the Company’s existence. A coat of armour was asked and 
granted, offices were hired (Stow, writing in 1598, tells us in “Seeding 
Lane”); and in April, 1555, Chancellor was again despatched to Russia 
with the Edward Bonaventure, with a letter redacted in Greek, Polish, 
and Italian, from. Philip and Mary, in which the Czar was thfnked for 
his gracious reception of Chancellor on the occasion of that first visit 
to Moscow, and he was. asked to renew his favour and to encourage 
commerce. Chancellor took with him one of his two young sons, 
two merchants (George Killingworth and Richard Grey) appointed 
to be agents of the Company, and to reside in Russia, and several 
young traders desirous*of employment, as well at Moscow as at 
several other places, in business matters. Besides the Edward 
Bonaventure another vessel, the Phzlip and Mary, was despatched 
from London under ‘the command of Captain John Howlett; but it 
is nowhere stated whether or not she got as far as the mouth of the 
Dwina. The Edward reached it on the 23rd June, and her cargo was 
conveyed in barges to Vologda. Part of the crew must have remained 
there; but the others accompanied Chancellor to Moscow, which they 
reached on the 4th October. The Russian Secretary of State invited 
the chiefs to his house, received them with great civility, asked to read 
the Royal letter, and obtained an audience for them on the 1oth October, 
at which they delivered Philip and Mary’s missive to the Czar. His 
present (sugar and “hollock” *) had not yet arrived; but Killingworth 





* A kind of sweet wine very much esteemed. Mentioned in Gascoigne’s Delicate Diet 
for Drunkards. 
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says that the Czar took each man by the hand, and that after the 
audience they were invited to his table. There they were placed 
opposite to the tremendous monarch, who sent each of them (calling 
him by his Christian name) bread, meat, and wine. 

Philip and Mary’s letter was well received by the Czar; and 
Chancellor and Killingworth conferred incessantly together on the 
measures necessary to the establishment of trade on a solid basis, 
and to the obtaining of further privileges. Several meetings were 
held at which Russian merchants were present; and it was finally 
determined to build warehouses at Cholmogoru, Vologda, and Moscow. 
The Czar conferred a most ample charter :— 


(1) Freedom to trade in any part of Russia without special permit or safe- 
conduct ; 


(2) Immunity from arrest except for crime or debt ; 


(3) Power to select and punish any broker, skipper, or any other servant of the 
Company ; 

(4) Jurisdiction over all English settled in Russia ; 

(5) Exemption of the Company’s goods from liability to forfeiture by reason 
of any Kussian being wounded or killed by an Englishman ; 

(6) Right of Englishmen arrested for debt to be let out on bail. 


In accordance with instructions from the Company in London 
Chancellor returned to the Edward Bonaventure in the summer of 
1555, bringing with him the two ships which had been frozen up in 
Lapland in 1553 (in one of them was Sir Hugh Willoughby’s body). 
At the end of April, 1556, he returned to Russia with an enormous 
cargo ; and this having been profitably disposed of, he turned his face 
homewards, having on board an envoy-extraordinary from the Czar, one 
Ossip Griegoriewitch Nepea, and a cargo of Russian produce—as wax, 
spermaceti, furs, felt, and yarn—to the value of twenty-five thousand 
pounds. Unfortunately, the ship was wrecked off the Scots coast on 
the 10th November, and Chancellor, his son, and seven Russians of the 
Ambassador's suite, all of whom tried to reach the shore in a boat, 
were drowned. The Ambassador and his interpreter were miraculously 
saved ; but the cargo, with the presents intended by the Czar for the King 
and Queen (a fine hawk with its accoutrements, four live sables, and 
some most costly furs) went to the bottom. When the Company 
received intelligence of this disaster, it communicated with Elizabeth, 
and she wrote to the widowed Queen of Scotland, Mary of Lorraine, 
mother of Mary Stuart, asking assistance for Nepea and his companions. 
This was readily and fully afforded ; and the Ambassador, having rested 
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some time in Scotland, journeyed southward on the 14th February, 
1557. Twelve miles from London he was received by eighty merchants 
on horseback ; and eight miles nearer, by one hundred and forty 
members of the Russia Company, with an equal following of liveried 
servants. On reaching the city boundary, he was met by the Lord 
Mayor, the Sheriffs, and all the Aldermen (also by the Viscount 
Montagu on the part of the Queen), and was conducted to his 
apartments in Fenchurch Street. These he had no sooner entered 
than he was presented, in Her Majesty’s name, with two pieces of 
gold brocade, with one of silver, and with several of velvet and of 
purple and crimson damask. During his stay, both in Scotland and 
England, his whole expenses were borne by the Russia Company. He 
remained in England three months: during which time he had several 
audiences of the Queen, presented his letters and credentials, discussed 
and concluded the first Treaty of Commerce between England and 
Russia, and finally left on the 3rd‘ May, loaded with honours, presents, 
and letters for the Czar. He was followed (in 1557) by four vessels, one 
of which took that very useful person Mr. Anthony Jenkinson, as agent 
for the Company. After reaching Russia, Jenkinson descended the 
Volga to Astrachan, and thence he crossed the Caspian Sea to Persia, 
and made his way to the city of Bokhara (or Boghar, as he calls it), 
which he found to be the resort of merchants from not only Russia, 
Persia, and India, but also Cathay (Japan, China, and the extreme 
East) ; and from this last-mentioned country he took a nine-months’ 
journey back. Jenkinson, whose object was to found a trade between 
the Company’s Russian factories and Persia, returned in 1560; and, 
coming home to England the same year, published the first map of 
Russia that had ever been seen (he is said to have made no fewer 
than szz subsequent voyages to Bokhara by the same route). Through 
his exertions the Russia Company, in 1566, obtained from the Sophi 
of Persia intmunity from tolls and customs for their merchandise in that 
kingdom, and full protection for their goods and persons. And in the 
same year their charter was ratified by an Act of Parliament—the 
first in the Statute Book to establish and recognise a “Chartered 
Company.” 

By the provisions of this piece of legislation the original name of 
the Company was officially changed to that of “The Fellowship of 
English Merchants for the Discovery of Trades”; new regions were 
added to the Company’s jurisdiction, viz., “ Armenia, Media, Hyrcania, 
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Persia, and the country of the Caspian Sea,” while, for the better 
encouragement of the Navy, and of English commercial and maritime 


interests in general, it was provided that the Company should employ 
only English ships manned by a majority of English sailors, and that it 
should export no woollen goods nor “kersies” not dressed and, for the 
most part, dyed within the realm. To reward the towns of York, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Hull, and Boston, for their part in the early 
ventures after a North-East Passage, all citizens of ten years’ standing 
were admitted “ free of the Company” on extremely easy terms. Thus, 
only twelve years after its incorporation, the Company reached a point 
of success and prosperity never before attained, and not since equalled, 
by any such body in so short atime. It had warehouses, factories, and 
lands all over Russia, with a great fleet of ships, ever laden with English 
and Russian produce; it had thousands of persons in its employ at 
home and abroad ; it enjoyed trade privileges and immunities in Russia, 
Persia, and England unshared by any other subjects of those lands ; 
and it exported “ principally cloth, as the best commodity, as also tin, 
lead, with some spices from India, and other southern commodities ; and 
it brought home ashes, clapboard,* copper, deals, firs, rich furs, masts, rye, 
timber, wainscot, wheat, fushians, iron, latten,f linen, mathers,$ quick- 
silver, flax, hemp, steel, cavzare, cordage, hides, honey, tar, ropes, tallow, 
pitch, wax, rosin, and sundry others.” During the next ten years 
1566-1576) its fortunes were checked by the failure of its Arctic 
Expeditions, and by the plundering of its fleets at the hands of the 
Cossack pirates in the Caspian Sea. In spite of repeated disasters in 
these directions, however, it adhered doggedly to that early idea of 
discovering the North-East Passage, and to the later one of keeping 
open the trade with Persia, and almost to the last large sums were 
annually spent for these purposes. During a revolt of the Russian 
nobles against the tyranny of the terrible Ivan (1571), Moscow was 
taken and burned by the Tartars, when the Company lost no less than 
400,000 roubles (about £65,000 of our money), and although Ivan 
himself undertook to indemnify the loss, there is no record that he ever 
did so. In fact, he really cared little or nothing about reciprocal 
commercial relations: he was only anxious to form with England an 
offensive and defensive alliance against Poland and Sweden. Thus he 





* Barrel staves. 
¢ An alloy of copper and ziac in thin sheets. 
t Madder. 
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commanded Jenkinson to inform Elizabeth that he desired her to be 
“ the friend of his friends and the enemy of his enemies” ; that Russia 
and England “should in all things be as one”; and that “in case of 
danger the ruler of one country might find a safe refuge in the other.” 
The English Government, however, had no desire to be mixed up in 


Ivan’s wars, and returned no answer to his message: a piece of State- 
craft which so incensed the Russian that he freed his new-conquered 
port of Narva to the nationalities at large This was a shrewd blow at 
the Russia Company; and in 1568 a new English Ambassador, Sir 
Thomas Randolph, arrived in Moscow, and, without making any definite 
treaty, informed the Czar that, should any calamity overtake his 
kingdom by which his personal safety might be threatened, he (the 
Czar) would be “amicably” received in England. The Merchants’ 
privileges were restored ; but, when Ivan found that he could get no 
answer as to the proposed alliance, he got very angry, and wrote a rather 
cutting letter to Elizabeth :—‘ With thee there are people who rule 
independent of thee ; who neither regard our Sovereign persons nor 
think of the honour or welfare of our territories, but only of their own 
commercial advantages, whilst thou art still remaining in thy maiden 
estate like any worthless female.” He went on to point out in his 
message that “the kingdom of Muscovy in the meanwhile would not 
feel the want of English goods,” adding, by way of a parting shot, 
“and all our charters, which we have given concerning commercial 
affairs, are no longer valid.” In 1571 Jenkinson managed to get the 
privileges restored ; but three years later Ivan caused another rupture 
by ordering English Merchants to pay half-taxes upon all contributions 
from which, as one of their greatest privileges, they had been completely 
exempt. For six years things went thus, until Ivan, desiring to marry, 
en huitiéme noces, first, Elizabeth, and (finding this impossible) then 
her cousin, Lady Mary Hastings, restored to the Merchants all their 
former privileges. But the lady, in the end, became afraid of her cruel 
suitor, and allowed herself to be untruthfully described as “ugly, 
unworthy, pitted with the small-pox, and weak even when in her 
healthiest state.” But Ivan was not thus to be put off. “If,” said he, 
“the Countess will not come to me, then I will myself go to England 
and fetch her.” Fate, however, willed it otherwise, for on the 18th 
March, 1584, this extraordinary and dreadful creature died. The 
English Ambassador (Bowes) was instantly sent home, as he had given 
great offence by his insolent and overbearing behaviour, and the English 
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Merchants, fearing for their privileges and worldly goods, wrote com- 
plaining of him to the Government :—“ What possessed him to come 
here? May the Lord have mercy upon us all!” In 1585 Sir Jerome 
Horsey, an intimate friend of the Regent Boris Godunov, brought to 
London a new Imperial Charter. The Czar, in this, complained of 
the “unwarrantable offence of Baoos [Bowes], who has spoken many 
falsehoods concerning my Boyars, and thrown away my charter”; and 
to pacify the exasperated Muscovite, Elizabeth sent the Czarina Irene 
a flattering letter, and, besides, an “expert and experienced” midwife, 


with an excellent doctor. And these and other amenities procured the 


Russia Company a renewal of its privileges in 1587. 

In 1597 the Company inaugurated a branch of commerce which 
proved most lucrative, and which, in course of time, assumed enormous 
proportions. Its several trials for a North-West Passage to China by 
Hudson’s and Davis’ Straits, its attempts to find a North-East Passage 
on the north side of Nova Zembla, and the annual adventures to 
Archangel had so accustomed the English traders to these boisterous 
seas that they began whale-fishing near Spitzbergen. Further, in 
1606 they began to kill “ morses,” or “sea-horses,” by means of lances 
(the teeth of which beasts were held better than ivory), and for 
many years they monopolised the English market for their tusks and 
oil. Needless to say, success bred rivals, and in 1612 we learn 
that the Dutch began resorting to what the Russia Company termed 
“our owne fisheries in Eastland.” In the year last mentioned some 
of the Company’s outward-bound ships seized the whale-oil, fishing 
tackle, &c., of the Dutch, and obliged them to get home ; threatening 
that if ever they found them in those seas thereafter, they would make 
prize of ships and cargoes, their master the King of Great Britain 
having the sole right to that fishery in virtue of the first discovery. 
In the next year they actually brought home two Dutch ships as 
prizes. Thereupon James I granted the Company a charter excluding 
all others (natives as well as foreigners) from Spitzbergen ; and nine 
months later the Company, with seven armed ships, drove from those 
seas not only fifteen sail of Dutch, French, and Biscayners (Basques 
from the Bay of Biscay), but even four English adventurers, and allowed 
certain French vessels to fish there only on the condition of a tribute 
of eight whales. In the same year, the Company’s fleet being at 
Spitzbergen, a cross was there set up with the King’s arms upon it, 
and, under the name of “King James’ Newland,” the region was 
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formally declared the property of the Crown. This is the first 
authenticated instance of a Chartered Corporation attempting the 
annexation of land for the benefit of the mother-country. Yet as 
early as 1621 this, for some time profitable and extensive, business 
of whale-fishing came to an end. Unable to cope single-handed with 
all its rivals, the Russia Company joined forces with the East India 
Company, and in 1619 a joint expedition, consisting of nine ships and 
two pinnaces, sct out for whales at Spitzbergen. But the voyage proved 
unfortunate, and the two Companies, after carrying on the trade for 
three years without success, agreed to give it up. An attempt at 
reviving it was made fifteen years later; in 1636 Charles I renewed 
the rights created by his father, but from this date little is heard 
either of the fisheries themselves or of disputes connected with them. 

In the first half of the Seventeenth Century the Russia Company 
had no cause of complaint with regard to its treatment by the 
Muscovite Government. It enjoyed enormous privileges, and for fifty 
years it was certainly one of the richest and one of the most powerful 
Corporations in the world. Its change of fortune was brought about 
partly by the internal condition of England and partly by the jealousy 
and agitation of the native merchants. Dokturov (the first Ambassador 
from the Czar Alexis Michaelovitch), arriving in 1645 in the thick of 
the dispute between Charles and his Parliament, never got sight of the 
King at all; and the two Houses sent the Czar polite and compli- 
mentary messages in vain. Alexis wanted an answer from the English 
King—not from the English Parliament ; and, to show his displeasure 
at the Revolution, he sent the unlucky Charles a present of thirty 
thousand quarters of grain for his troops. The Moscow merchants, 
seeing their opportunity, came forward with a petition that the old 
privileges should be withdrawn from the English Company. “ These 
foreigners,” said they, “for years have been coming in batches sixty 
and seventy strong, buying and building factories at Archangel, 
Kholmogom, Vologda, Yarostaw, Moscow, everywhere. They have 
all our trade—they are starving us: they not only compete with us 
in Russia but they prevent our dealing direct with England..... 
In their Charter it is said that their privileges have been granted at 
the request of their King ; but they don’t regard their King, seeing that 
for four years they have been at war with him..... Gracious 
Sovereign! Be good and merciful to us, thy servants, orphans and 
merchants of all estates. Cast thy glance upon us, and suffer not that 
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thy servants and children shall remain in misery and want by reason of 
the Foreigners in thy land!” The prayer was not then granted in its 
entirety ; but in 1646 the Russian Government levied a double tax on 
all foreign goods (English included), and three years later, five months 
only after the closing scene before Whitehall, the blow fell with full 
force on an already staggering Corporation. On the Ist June, 1649, an 
Imperial ukase ordered the English in Muscovy “to cross the seas 

and to trade only with Archangel.” “They are to visit,” says 
the proclamation, “neither Moscow nor any other Russian town, for 
the Great Czar hath learnt that the English have done on all the earth 
a great and evil deed. They have done to death their King Carlos : for 
such a deed they must be barred from our Kingdom of Muscovy.” 

In 1654 a representative from Cromwell arrived at Moscow ; but the 
Czar refused to rise when he appeared in the Imperial presence, and 
declined to comply with any of the requests that he preferred. All the 
same, his reply was polite ; for it addressed the Protector as “ Oliver 
the Ruler of the English, Scottish, and Irish States and Dominions,” 
and referred to him as Votre honnéte. On the Restoration Charles II 
repaid the Czar the capital sum advanced during his exile, adding that, 
“during the unclean rebellion, no King had shown him so much 
kindness as the Russian.” The English Merchants are said to have 
promised to pay the interest on this loan to the King (he having failed 
to do so), but somehow this was never done: perhaps because, being a 
“regulated” Company, there was no fund out of which payment was 
possible; perhaps because, foreseeing that in any event it would sooner 
or later lose its privileges, it saw no advantage in risking so much 
money on a doubtful chance. As a fact, the Muscovite Government did 
refuse to renew the privileges, though Charles sent the Earl of Carlisle 
to Russia expressly to intercede with the Czar; and the English, 
exasperated by the outcome of this embassy, gave so poor a reception 
to the Muscovite Ambassador, Dashkov, who arrived here in 1664, that 
they did not even provide him with carriages, provisions, or lodgings. 
From this time forth their fortunes declined. In 1670 Sir Joshua 
Child published his Déscourses on Trade, which he “wrote at my 
country house in the sickness year (1665)”; and he there states that 
in 1664 the Dutch had “twenty-two sail of great ships” in the Russia 
trade, “and the English but one.” This is doubtless exaggerated ; but 


it is certain that even then the fall of the Company was but a question 


of time. In 1699 an Act of Parliament reduced the entrance fee from 
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fifty pounds to five pounds. This is said to have had a good effect 
for some years, and Strype, in his Edition of Stowe (1720) says :-—*“ By 
this means (the reduction of the fee) the Trade to Russia is very con- 
siderably advanced already. For whereas, before there were not above 
four, five, or six ships at the most sent into those parts in one year, now 
there go sixty or seventy sail yearly.” After thirty years of splendid 
trade the Company’s fortunes again declined, and in 1750 it practically 
made its last appearance. In that year an Act of Parliament enjoined 
that, after Christmas, 1750, only the freemen of the Russia Company 
were to have the right of importing raw silk and silk goods from Persia 
through Russia. This reiteration of privilege proved of great value 
to the Company until the end of the Eighteenth Century, when the 
troubled state of Europe put an end to its monopoly. 

It never revived. With the disappearance of this important branch 
of trade, and with the still-growing preference of the Baltic route before 
that round the North Cape to Archangel, the Company’s was closed. 
It finally flickered out with the birth of the Nineteenth Century, and 
its history, as that of nearly all the early Chartered Companies, may be 
thus epitomised :—(1) Charter, (2) Trade, (3) Success, (4) Competition, 
(5) Encroachment, (6) Decline, (7) Debt, (8) Difficulties, and (9) Dis- 
appearance. It gave England no colony, placed no lands under her 
protectorate, acquired her no new territories. But it did more: it was 
the pioneer of our enormous Foreign Trade. 

LIONEL Hart. 





AN OLD FOLK’S RETREAT 


OME six hundred men and women were sitting the other day 
S in the refectory of one of our great workhouses. They were 
eating their dinner and with evident relish, for it was their 
favourite dish-—-Irish stew. Not a word of grumbling was to be heard, 


although one great fellow would fain have had “a bit of cheese to taper 


off with”; and another was quite prepared to give “just aught for a 
mug of beer.” Still, on the whole, they seemed quite content with 
their rations ; and little wonder either, for the dinner they were having 
was better by far, more wholesome, more appetising, than the midday 
meal of half the working men in the country. As they sat there 
munching away, these people were not a prepossessing set: two of 
them had served their fourteen years and bore the impress of the fact 
on their faces ; and there were half a dozen more at least whose hair 
had manifestly last been cut by a prison barber. The great ne’er-do- 
well tribe were largely represented of course, they who have raised 
begging to a fine art, and whose life is one long struggle to eat without 
working. There was the hawker of combs whom we all know so well, 
the man who has always just quitted the infirmary, and he whom a 
single sixpence will save from ruin. Many of the women were in the 
prime of life, some of them still in their teens; and a sorry company 
they were for the most part, worse even than the men—more reckless, 
more violent, more hopelessly degraded ; and the language they 
indulge in sometimes would put Billingsgate itself to the blush. 

But although the most in this room were evidently loafers, 
ex-drunkards, or ex-criminals, dotted among them were some of a 
very different type. Just here and there were old men and women 
with honest eyes and toil-hardened faces—worn-out workers. They 
had fallen behind in the race: they had had to choose between the 
workhouse and starvation; and had, as one cf them said, “ chosen 
badly.” Some of them had worked for fifty years and more before 
they had entered the House, and had pinched and saved; but it 
is hard to piovide for old-age out of fifteen shillings a week. A 
few of these old folk, and they the most unhappy of all, perhaps, 
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had seen better days. At one table a gentle little old dame was 
sitting with an oddly troubled look in her eyes. She put away her 
dinner almost untasted, and seemed to shrink from the touch of her 
companions. . She had had quite a nice little fortune once upon a 
time, and had lost it through the fraud of some lawyer. Then there 
was an old man with a keen hard face, the veriest Elijah in his 
indignant scorn of those around him. He had begun life as a 
workman ; and, after years of toil and spare living, had become the 
owner of a little factory. Just when the time was at hand for him 
to enjoy the money he had earned, he was robbed of it, every farthing, 
and through no fault of his own. He was too old to start life again; 
so without saying a word he walked off quictly to the workhouse, where 
he entered himself under a false name. “I didn’t want any one to 
know I was here, you see,” he explained later. 

This special workhouse is in many respects a model institution : it is 
carefully organised, and is managed on lines which certainly do not err 
on the side of severity. Were paupers, as criminals, treated according 
to their merits, of the six hundred who were at dinner that day 
probably not more than some fifty or sixty would fare much better 


than they do now; while three hundred at least would certainly fare 
worse. For whereas wastrels resort to the place gladly (for they are 
well fed there, well housed, and find congenial society), decent old people 
will face death sometimes rather than cross its threshold. And such of 


them as go there repent bitterly as often as not. With reason, too, for 
there is no more pitiable being on earth than the respectable old man or 
woman who is condemned to pass his old age in a workhouse. From 
the day he enters he is a pariah, shunned even by those nearest to him, 
and wherever he goes he must carry about with him the badge of 
his degradation. He is separated from all for whom he cares; is left 
without an interest in life; and there is no single thing in the world 
that he may call his own. He has nothing to do, nothing to hope for, 
but must just sit there with folded hands waiting for death to come. 
Until then—and this is perhaps the cruellest touch of all—he is ona 
level with the most depraved ; is subject to precisely the same treatment 
as they are; and must pass his days and nights shut up with them. 
It is the disgrace of the thing that weighs him down, the shame of 
being a pauper. The place in which he lives is to him a veritable 
purgatory, for in a workhouse it is they who deserve most who receive 
least. 
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Now, we have begun to realise that men may be thrifty and fending, 
may work from early morning until late at night; and yet, when their 
strength is gone, find themselves destitute. We have begun to realise, 
too, that to mete out to such persons as these, when they apply for 
relief, the same treatment as we mete out to those who, in the whole 
course of their existence, have never done a good day’s work, is both 
unjust and irrational. The nation has at length wakened up to the 
fact that it is dealing with its worn-out workers neither wisely nor 
generously ; and, in the first ardour of its repentance, it is prepared to 
sanction somewhat drastic measures as an atonement. It is even 


lending an ear to proposals for making outdoor relief once again the 
order of the day; or for granting pensions—at an annual cost of 
seventeen million pounds—to all who care to claim them. And this in 
spite of the fact that it has again and again been proved that a very 


fair percentage of the money given to the aged, whether as out-relief or 
as pensions, goes directly to benefit their able-bodied relatives. 

Yet surely the case is not one that calls for heroic treatment: the 
aged respectable destitute form after all but a very small fraction of our 
population. Five years ago the inmates of the Sheffield Workhouse, 
exclusive of children under sixteen, the insane, and patients in the 
infirmary, were carefully classified ; and it was then found that out of 
five hundred and fifty-four of them only fifty-three could be placed in 
the first class, viz., that reserved for persons who are sixty or more 
years old, who are in all respects deserving, and whose destitution is 
due to no fault of their own. When the character and antecedents of 
the inmates of the Macclesfield Workhouse were inquired into, out of 
one hundred and sixty-seven, only seventeen were judged worthy of 
being placed on the privileged list ; and when, some little time ago, a 
diligent search was made in the Hull Workhouse for persons who were 
both old and thoroughly respectable, only twenty could be found. 
Thus, if Sheffield, Hull, and Macclesfield be regarded as typical unions, 
it is very doubtful whether among the inmates of all the workhouses in 
England and Wales—exclusive of such of them as are in the infirmary 
and asylum wards—there are more than nineteen thousand who belong 
to the aged respectable class. And even supposing that there be four 
times as many persons, who are at once old, deserving, and destitute, 
outside workhouses as there are in them, the number would only 
amount to ninety-five thousand. If these ninety-five thousand, or at 
most one hundred thousand, persons were enabled to pass their last 
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few years peacefully and comfortably, the nation might justly claim to 
have paid, in a fairly satisfactory fashion, the debt it now owes to its 
aged poor. And this could certainly be done without any great expen- 
diture of money ; for what our poor old people stand most sorely in 
need of is, not more costly food, better clothes, or housing, but more 
considerate treatment, separation from degrading associates, liberty to 
see their friends, to lead their own lives, to be human beings, in fact, 
not numbered items—and such things as these involve no outlay. The 
inmates of the French Maisons de Retraite, the Danish Old-Age 


Homes, and the Austrian Versorgungshiuser, are for the most part a 


singularly cheery and contented set ; yet they cost their fellow country- 
men considerably less in money, though much more in thought and care, 
than our miserable old paupers cost us. Thus, we see, some of our 
neighbours have already solved this problem which is puzzling our 
brains. Why, then, should we not profit by their experience, and learn 
from them how to better the lot of our respectable poor ? 

Should one of our Boards of Guardians ever be induced to give this 
scheme of mine a trial, the first thing they will have to do will be to 
“sort” the paupers under their care—the outdoor and indoor alike. 
They must form such of them as are sixty-five or more, exclusive of 
those in the hospital and insane wards, into a class apart, and make a 
careful investigation into the character and past life of each one of 
them. This will be no easy task, it must be confessed ; still it is one 
which can be done; indeed, as we have seen, it has already been done 
in three of our unions, and without wounding the feelings of even the 
most sensitive. A further sifting will follow, the old people who reach 
a certain fixed standard of merit being classed as Aged Poor ; and they 
who fall short of it,as Paupers. The Guardians will admit into the 
Aged-Poor division only such persons as are sober, thrifty, and hard- 
working; and have led orderly respectable lives. They will rigidly 
exclude therefrom all who have ever been convicted of crime, or 
convicted more than twice of drunkenness, or who have applied for 
relief—excepting during illness—before they were sixty. They will 
also exclude all who have resided in the district for less than seven 
years, as otherwise the aged poor from all parts might flock into their 
union. A certain amount of hardship will, of course, result from 
dividing these people into only two classes; for among the poor, as 
among the rich, there are many who are neither quite black nor yet 
guite white, but just “speckled.” This difficulty might, however, be 
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overcome by acting on Mr. Ashberry’s suggestion, and subdividing the 
paupers who are above sixty-five, reserving certain wards in the 
workhouse for the exclusive use of those among them who are fairly 
respectable. 

When once this sorting and sifting is over, the Guardians will find 
themselves with a certain number—in an average-sized union probably 
well under forty—respectable old men and women to provide for. In 
some few out-relief cases—those, for instance, of married couples who have 
homes of their own which they are loth to quit—the best arrangement 
would probably be to grant weekly allowances large enough to provide 
all the necessaries, and some few of the comforts, of life. But most 
paupers of sixty-five, it must be remembered, are practically kinless ; 
they are widows and widowers, old maids and bachelors, persons 
standing alone in the world. Even if they have children, these 
children must necessarily be themselves within hail of pauperism, 
or their parents would not be paupers. To grant out-relief under these 
circumstances is to expose the recipients of it to the risk of being 
preyed upon and neglected, From a material point of view, out-relief 
paupers, as a rule, fare infinitely worse than the inmates of workhouses. 
Not very long ago I found living alone in a miserable little attic an old 
woman who was blind, deaf, and half-paralysed. A neighbour came 
in, just from time to time, to “clean her up,” and feed her. If our aged 
poor are to be made comfortable, the Guardians must keep them under 
their own care. But they must take them out of the workhouse with 
all possible speed. 

The ideal abode is a little two-roomed cottage, and there is no reason 
why it should not be realised. Perhaps the most convenient arrange- 
ment would be to have a central building consisting of a dining hall 
a common sitting room, and two houses opening into each other— 
one for the officials, the other for special cases—and, on either side of 
this block, forming with it the three sides of a quadrangle, a number of 
two-roomed cottages. The whole building from end to end should 
be connected by means of a verandah; and it would be a great 
advantage if it could have attached to it enough land to supply little 
gardens—only a square yard or two in size—for such of the inmates as 
have the strength and the will to work them. Each cottage would 
provide a home either for a married couple, for two old men, or two old 
women. If this plan were adopted, it would always be easy to manage 
a separation should any of the co-inmates give proof of marked 
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incompatibility of temper; and a special arrangement might be in force 
for the benefit of those persons who, notwithstanding the possession of 
many virtues, are somewhat trying as companions owing to their knack 
of stepping on the toes of those around them. They might be sent to 
live in the special-cases house, where each of them would have a room 
to himself. Here, too, apartments might be reserved for the use of the 
cottagers in case of illness. 

The place should be furnished as plainly and simply as possible ; 
but the beds must be warm and comfortable, the chairs easy, and there 
ought to be a brightly-coloured picture or two on the walls. As the 
inmates will be allowed to bring with them any of their own little 
belongings for which they specially care—even a cat or a bird—they 
will be able to give to their cottages a cosy, homelike look. They will 
be able, too, if they choose, to make them gay with flowers grown in 
their own gardens. They will be required, of course, to keep them neat 
and clean, unless indeed they be too feeble, in which case the “ genera) 
help ” attached to the place will give them a hand in their housework. 

One very important point which the Guardians will have to decide 
is where to locate their Old-Age Retreat. To transport persons of 
sixty-five to any great distance from their former homes, is to cut them 
off entirely from any friends they may have ; for the poor have no money 
to spend on railway tickets. The site chosen ought, therefore, to be 
within walking distance—or a threepenny tram fare—of the district 
from which its inmates are drawn. This would hardly be possible, 
perhaps, in the case of London, although even here the Retreat need 
not be so very far away. There is still plenty of cheap land to be had 
round Willesden Green on the one side, and Leyton on the other. 

These old people will require to be fed as well as to be housed. 
Under the Sheffield Classification scheme it is proposed to deal out to 
the first-class paupers rations which they must cook for themselves. 
This would be an admirable arrangement, no doubt, always providing 
they could cook ; but, so far as my own experience goes, the poor have 
np more idea of cooking than they have of—playing the violin. It 
will, therefore, contribute not a little to the comfort of our cottagers 
—conduce to economy as well—if food be provided for them all ready 
to be eaten. In this model Retreat, which we are counting on some 
Board of Guardians or other organising before long, breakfast will be 
served from 7.30 A.M. to 9; dinner, from 12 to 1.30; and supper, from 
7 to 8. The inmates will be encouraged to have their meals in the 
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dining-hall ; still, if any of them prefer to take their supplies off with 
them to their own rooms, they will be perfectly free to do so. With 
regard to the food itself, the Matron will bear in mind that those for 
whom she caters have but a scant supply of teeth, and that their tastes 
are, to say the least of it, peculiar. The sort of things they love most 
are tripe, sheep’s head, liver and bacon, kippers, cockles, pork—all well 
flavoured with vinegar ; and some dish of this kind will be provided 
for them every day, as an alternative to beef and mutton. There will 
also be two kinds of pudding for dinner. Thus, as the pensioners will 
always have a choice of dishes set before them, they will have the 
satisfaction of selecting for themselves what they eat—a fact which 
will give a very pleasant flavour to their food, and that without 
increasing its cost by one iota. Tripe, sheep’s head, and liver and 
bacon are all much cheaper than beef; and two kinds of pudding need 
not be a greater expense than double the quantity of one. For break- 
fast there will be tea, cocoa, bread and butter, bread and marmalade, 
and just from time to time.a kipper; and for supper, soup and milk 
pudding. 

With regard to their tea it would be an interesting—and inexpensive 
—experiment to let the old people provide it for themselves, and also 
their own tobacco, soap, and lights, and to make them a small allowance 
wherewith to do so. They might each be given ninepence a week as 
pocket-money, and be told that they might spend it exactly as they 
liked. In this case the Matron would supply them with tea, tobacco, &c., 
at cost price, if they chose to buy their stores of her; but they would be 
perfectly free to take their custom elsewhere if they preferred it. Only, 
if they did not buy tea, they would go without it ; and when they had 
no candles, they would have to sit in the dark. The purchase of soap, 
however, would not be optional. Of course, if any of them were found 
to waste their money, or spend it improperly, the allowance would be 
confiscated, and its value dealt out to them in kind. This ninepence a 
week would, if granted, add immeasurably to the happiness of these 
people by giving them a delightful feeling of independence and 
self-respect ; for nothing brings home to paupers more painfully the 
degradation of their position than the fact that they are absolutely 
possessionless. If an inmate of a workhouse receives a present, that 
present does not belong to him but to the Guardians. 

The inmates of our Retreat will be dressed in warm, comfortable 
clothes, of the kind worn by the respectable artisan class ; and care will 
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be taken that nothing in their appearance shall show that they are 
pensioners. The old women will choose for themselves the shape of 
their caps and the colour of their gowns ; and any suggestions the old 
men may make with regard to the cut of their coats, will receive all due 
attention. These are trifles, it may be urged, not worth considering one 
way or the other ; but it is precisely such trifles as these that give to 
the inmates of Continental Old-Age Retreats that feeling of self- 
importance which predisposes them to look on life brightly. 

There must be rules and regulations; but the fewer the better. All 
who will be admitted, it must be remembered, will be known to be old, 
and will be supposed to be thoroughly respectable. Under these circum- 
stances we must at least begin by trusting them entirely. It will be time 
enough to do otherwise when they have proved themselves unworthy. 
In a morning they will have their housework to do, and perhaps their bit 
of gardening ; but by the time they have had their dinners they will be 
free to enjoy themselves, and within certain limits, quite in their own 
way. From one o'clock until nightfall—say five o’clock in winter and 
eight o’clock in summer—they will be allowed to pay visits to their 
friends, take walks, go to see museums if their taste lies in that 
direction, or to saunter about in the streets, chatting with those whom 
they meet, and looking in at shop windows. Such of them as are 
lacking in the strength or the inclination to wander forth, will have the 
common sitting-room close at hand as a refuge, where they will always 
find papers to read and some one or other to talk to. Then they 
will be able to receive their friends and relatives in their own little 
rooms, every afternoon if they like. They will, however, be held 
responsible for the good behaviour of their visitors ; and persons who 
are noisy, or in other ways objectionable, will be refused admission. 
On Sundays the inmates will be free to attend whatever church or 
chapel they prefer; to go from sect to sect, giving each in turn a 
trial, if they choose, or to hold themselves aloof from them all. They 
will get up when they like, only no breakfasts will be served after 
nine, and their cottages must be in order before twelve; they may, 
too, fix their own hour for going to bed, providing their lights be out 
by ten. So long as they behave themselves properly, in fact, they 
will be allowed to do what they wish and go where they will. 

Should any of these old people, however, show a tendency towards 
abusing the liberty they enjoy, it will speedily be curtailed, so far at least 
as they personally are concerned. Above all an inclination to resort to 
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public-houses, or spend pocket-money on drink, will be sharply dealt 
with. A rigid law will be in force prohibiting either the inmates or 
their visitors from bringing any form of alcohol into the Retreat. The 
Matron will supply what wine or spirit the doctor may order. Should 
any inmate be found in a state of intoxication, he will be required 
to restrict his walks to the garden for three months; should he repeat 
his offence more than once, he will forfeit his privileges as a member of 
the old-age class and become a pauper again, and as such be obliged to 
take up his abode in the workhouse. The same punishment will be 
meted out to those who indulge in disorderly conduct ; who persistently 
interfere with the comfort of their companions; or who in any way 
give proof that they are unworthy of the special consideration with 
which they are being treated. 

The management of the Retreat will be in the hands of a man and 
his wife, the Master and Matron, who will be directly responsible for 
all that passes there to the Board of Guardians. It will be their special 
business to make their charges not only comfortable but happy, as 
happy at least as it lies in their nature to be. They must both be 
fairly young, bright, cheerful, and active; and be prepared to throw 
themselves heart and soul into their work. They will have under their 
control a cook, a general help, and, when necessary, a nurse. The 
Master and Matron will work under the close supervision of the Old- 
Age Committee of the Guardians, every member of which will be 
expected to take a lively interest in the inmates of the Retreat, to 
visit them from time to time, to talk to them, and above all to listen 
to their grievances. These Guardians will try, too, to introduce a little 
variety into the lives of their profégés by interesting others in their 
welfare, and inducing them to send them books, and arrange entertain- 
ments for their benefit in the general sitting-room. But in all that they 
do, they will remember that they for whom they do it are respectable 
members of society. 

For the ratepayer’s sake we cannot afford to embark on undertakings 
without counting their cost to the last farthing. We must consider, 
therefore, what expense such places as this Retreat of ours would entail 
on the country, if they were established. In other words, what would each 
old man who lived there cost his town or parish? This is a point on 
which the budgets of existing institutions may with advantage be con- 
sulted. Inthe Austrian Old-Age Homes the cost per head is 11d. a day ; 
in the Danish it is ts.; and in the French Maisons de Retraite, it is about 
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1s. 2d.; and our old people would certainly think themselves in clover 
if they fared as well as the inmates of these Homes. The cost of 
living, though lower in Denmark, is quite as high both in France and 
Austria as it is in England ; the initial expenses of an English Retreat 
would, however, be greater than those of these institutions, owing to 


its being in the form of cottages, whereas they are huge mansions. 
Land, too, is dearer here than there, and wages are higher, facts for 
which allowances must be made. Still if the Retreat were managed 
skilfully and economically, the cost per head there certainly need 
not exceed Is. 4a. a day. In one of our great London workhouses, 
the most worthless loafer who is housed there costs his country Is. 43d. 


a day ; in another, the cost per head in the ordinary wards is Is. 62d. 
a day, and in the infirmary 2s. 813d. Thus, so far as the metropolis is 
concerned, the ratepayer would ultimately be the gainer rather than 
the loser, if all the aged poor were transferred from the workhouses 
to Retreats to-morrow. In provincial unions it would be otherwise ; 
although even there the cost of living in a Retreat would not 
necessarily be much higher than it now is in the majority of work- 
houses. 

Still the fact must be faced that the opening of Retreats would 
certainly lead to an increase in the Poor Rate; for many old men and 
women, whom nothing would induce to go into a workhouse, would 
gladly seek a refuge in a Retreat cottage. But these are the very 
persons whom we all wish to help, and are prepared to help 
ungrudgingly. When, not so very long ago, those two old sisters 
were found in their London attic, the one dead and the other dying 
from sheer starvation, many consciences were troubled. 


EDITH SELLERS. 





THE GRANITE CROSS 


PON the lower undulations of heather-clad Cosdon, far beneath 

U the stony summit where its cairn crown hides in mist and 

cloud, there may be seen a granite cross. To north and south 

extend the symbol’s splintered arms ; medieval hands have wrought 

upon its face, and to antiquarian cyes their work is still dimly dis- 

cernible ; from the darkened surface of one shining edge lichens, gold 

and grey, are clean rubbed off by many moorland sheep, which gain 
physical comfort from the contact. 

Where the cross stood when yet its craftsman’s work was clear and 


before time had fretted the just proportions, no man can say. Probably 
it marked a meeting place, indicated the trackway to some holy well 


or directed the pilgrim upon his road to that trinity of monasteries 
which flourished aforetime at Plympton, at Tavistock, at Buckland of 
the Monks; but between its first uprising elsewhere and its last, on 
Cosdon’s purple flank, a duration of centuries extended ; and through 
much of that period the cross occupied a position wholly ignoble. 
Even yet indeed base uses seem indicated by a gaping wound within 
its side, and, as though the old stone bled, there issue from this cleft 
red rust and flakes of iron where metal, less durable than the granite, 
sots within it. Seen grey at gloaming-time, golden through sunny 
dawns, partaking of those magic changes cast upon the moor by the 
movements of clouds, by the curtains of the rain, by the silver of 
breaking day, the monochrome of dusk, and the solemn transformations 
of nocturnal darkness and moonlight, the relic stands,a link between 
past and present. But of all the stories perchance pertaining to it, one 
only belongs to man’s knowledge, and that is the last. 


To-day Newtake Farm can easily be seen from Cosdon Cross, for 
dwelling-house and shippons lie distant only a quarter of a mile. 
Poverty-stricken, time-fretted, wind-worn, and ugly is Newtake; its 
mean erections huddle close together like a beggar hiding his dirt and 
rags as much as may be; at the crossing of moorland roads it stands, 
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and sulks solitary under a stunted beech-tree which leans away from 
the prevailing western winds. Out of dull eyes of leaded glass, beneath 

silver-grey thatch, the farmhouse gazes upon the world of the Dart- 

moor wastes. Its few crofts, long since snatched from the surrounding 

heather by some over-sanguine soul, show strong inclination to slide 

back into Nature’s lap again. Devil’s Button throws a mauve pallor 

over one square field, sharing the same with rushes where they mingle 

in a marsh at the centre ; elsewhere a patch of shorn stubble gleams 

yellow and provides final earthly joy for a few “arrish” geese ; but the 

moor thrusts hands laden with briar and heather over the low granite 

walls, climbs the peat upon the top of them, waves yellow furze in the 

van of her on-coming, and sends her servant, the wild wind, to sprinkle 
turnip-field and potato-patch with bracken and thistle. These heathen 

things, in autumn bravery of purple and gold, rise triumphant above 
the meek cultivation, strangling and choking it. 

Seen through late August sunshine Newtake looks dreary—a forlorn 
blot upon the fair land of the mist, but under autumnal rains, at seasons 
of snow or in the dead waste of winter, its apparition renders even the 
heavy-hearted cheerful in the discovery that there exists a human 
habitation more unlovely, a human outlook more God-forsaken than 
their own. 

Yet to those who dwelt at Newtake the outward aspect of the farm 
and its environment counted for nothing. Timothy Blanchard grumbled 
from habit, but he and his wife, Damaris, were armed against the bolts 
of chance by the nature of their lives, the grey character of even their 
brightest experiences, the poverty of their highest ambitions. Man 
and woman alike had been born to toil, labour was all their existence, 
and their aspirations extended but slightly beyond necessity. So that 
good store of roots continued for the cattle during those grim months 
of February and March while yet the moor was barren ; so that potatoes 
failed not, and barley or oats ripened well in the meagre crofts devoted 
to them ; so that no pony or sheep was lost in blizzard or in bog and 
the high summer allowed of ample peat-storing—when such conditions 
obtained they counted the year a fat one. 

Blanchard was a lean, brown man, with head grey-streaked before 
its time, and his battle for life had made him more than common selfish 

and self-centred. His wife boasted a sweeter heart, but her husband 
and her little boy filled it to the exclusion of any other sympathies. 
Neither man nor woman looked beyond the horizon of their own 
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immediate concerns. In Chagford Market both were familiar objects ; 
and people laughed and said that the lone existence at Newtake was 


making them forget how to use their tongues. 

But Timothy talked in his home freely enough. He would often 
address his ape-like sheep-dog of old English breed, and he spoke not 
seldom to his child, until the youngster laughed or cried according to 
the tune of his father’s voice. Timmy was scarcely four years old, but 
he could tell a blessing from a curse easily enough by watching his 
parent’s eyes. 

After supper, when the daily struggle was done, Blanchard usually 
sat by a fire of “scads” in the kitchen, and Damaris always knew her 
husband’s mood by his position on the settle. If his hands were in his 
pockets, his soul was clouded ; if he smoked, then it might be assumed 
that he was less discontented than usual. At such times he remained 
silent and motionless with red, fire-lit eyes, looking through the flame 
and smoke in the fireplace, through the wall behind, through the 
wastes and wildernesses beyond, through the granite hills to the edge 
of the world and far away outside, where Fate sat spinning those three 
grey threads which were the lives of himself and those he loved. 
Threads, they seemed deformed with full many a knot and tangle, 
and the thing he called Fate let them wind heedlessly away, for she 
cared nothing that they looked ugly, and spared no golden strand of 
human happiness to brighten them. 

There came an evening in mid-September when Timothy’s temper 
appeared to echo a rough and rainy night. As he sat on the settle 
with his long neck poked forward, his chin and beard sticking straight 
out, and his hands in his breeches pockets, the wind howled and growled 
down the open chimney, twisted therein like a live thing, and anon, 
with claws invisible, struck at the glowing heart of the peat fire and 
sent the sparks flying from a faint corona of blue flame. Damaris was 
at the table working by candle-light at a little red woollen jacket for 
her son. The woman looked a mere sexless scarecrow, a tatterdemalion. 
But her face was broad and not unpleasant to see, her smile lighted a 
careworn countenance which, at rest, appeared almost masculine in its 
hard contour. Her bosom was flat, her visible covering a drab garment 
of shreds and patches. 

“ Winter’s coming,” said she, biting thread, and smoothing the thick 
red cloth that was to keep the cold out of little Tim’s bones. 

“ Aye, winter’s allus comin’, The fight begins again so soon as ’tis 
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awver. Again and again and again, ’cordin’ to the years of a man’s 
life. Then he turns ’pon his back for gude an’ all, an’ shuts his eyes, 
an’ takes his rest wheer there’s no more seasons nor sun nor yet ice— 
in the world under.” 

“] knawed you was glumpy ’fore you spoke. What’s amiss, Timothy, 
man? What’s crossed ’’e? Something in Chaggyford Market, I'll lay ?” 

“ Nothin’ ’tall. Awnly when the wind’s spellin’ winter in the chimley 
an’ the yether’s fading again, tis wisht lookin’ forrard. The airth’s 
allus dyin’, an’ the life of it be so short. Why should us have comed 
here in this granite waste an’ not ’pon ’tother side the world wheer ’tis 
summer most times an’ food drops in a body’s mouth ?” 

“Us’m Devon born an’ bred. You'd graw terrible wisht long away 
from the peat bed an’ grey skies an’ the awld moor. Life like ourn 
seems nat’ral to me.” 

“Knawin’ no other. Prizes an’ blanks do look a poor game for 
God A’mighty anyways. Such a poor game that I doubt theer’s no 
God really. Why was I born to break my ’eart an’ sweat my life 
away grubbing bare food an’ rent out the airth? Ess fay, that’s my 
lot, as passon tells me to take smilin’ !” 

“Things be divided coorious, but us ’ave a deal more’n many, an’ 
happiness do taake differ’nt shaapes. The year’s brot’e a tidy bit in 
the leather bag to faace winter wi’, an’ us ’a gotten better things than 
money tu.” 

“The bwoy?” 

“Ay, God bless en! If us never had nothin’ but him, theer’s many 
neighbours ’d envy our lot an’ reckon us lucky folks.” 

“ Childer’s no gert blessin’ neither. We’m just used to keep up the 
supply o’ men an’ wummen an’ then thrawn aside.” 

“But men an’ wummen’s all got to be childer first, an’ they brings 
joy in the world then if they doant arter. Think o’ Timmy! The 
moosic of en be sweeter ’n the song o’ birds all times ; an’ you knaws it ; 
an’ you’d be the fust to say it another day.” 

“Theer again. Why should Fate pitch such a braave cheel into this 
here home? Her might have put en in a palace as easy; her might 
have bred en of a royal queen mother ’stead o’ you. Her might have 
opened his lil eyes ’pon marble statoos, an’ jewels, an’ precious dimonds, 
‘stead o’ dirty whitewash an’ broken stone paving. Will that baaby 


thank us for gettin’ en come he graws? Not him. Why should 
he?” 
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“ He'll pay us our toil an’ be a joy to our grey hairs an’ prop.to our 
auld age, please God.” 

“Ha, ha! Story books. Gimme a cup o’ milk, then us ’ll go to bed.” 

She obeyed, and he, piling turf upon the fire that it might remain 
alight until the morning, took up the candle and followed her to a little 
room where they slept. The stairs led upwards from a chamber 
opening out of the kitchen, and here the candle-light fell upon the 
huge and ghostly carcase of a pig. It had been slain at dawn, and now 
hung from a hook in the low ceiling. Damaris gave it an affectionate 
pat as she passed. 

“ Wish theer was more like en waitin’,” she said. 

Arrived in the upper chamber both quickly tumbled out of their 
clothes, shielding the light meanwhile from a cot on the woman’s side of 
the bed. Damaris prayed briefly before retiring, her husband troubled 
himself with neither petition nor thanksgiving. 

“ Gude night, lad,” said the wife at length, sighing the sigh of one 
weary but comfortable in the immediate prospect of rest. 

He only made an inarticulate sound for answer, being already half 
asleep. 


Concerning the fields and outlying turf bog which were generally 
held to comprise Newtake Farm, one feature of interest needs to be 
noted as it will serve to explain remarks which fell at a meeting between 
Timothy Blanchard and a stranger on the morning following this night 
of storm. Lying adjacent to the poor soil where scabious and rushes 
chiefly grew, a meadow extended, and herein occurred two excellent 
examples of the famous Dartmoor hut circle. These foundations of 
aboriginal dwellings freely scatter the lofty central wastes of Devon ; 
ancient pounds also remain, together with monoliths, cairns, and 
kistvaens ; while profound mystery yet broods over the lonely rings of 
horrent stones, the granite alignments stretching between them, and 
those other manifold indications of busy human communities which 
here flourished in scattered colonies and preserved their flocks from the 
wolf pack before recorded history. These relics adorn the wild heart of 
Devon, their presence serving to fill the spectator with wonder or 
interest according to the measure of his knowledge. 

As for Blanchard, he frankly wished both his hut circles at the 
devil, and he would long since have used the massive stones which 
compesed them for purposes of wall-building, but that power lacked to 
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move them. Those who laid the rough courses in the evening of the 
stone age built well and their work defied the centuries. Many came 
to see these hut circles, and not the least of Blanchard’s grievances was 
a continual necessity for deserting his work to lead tourists to the 
curiosities. Few paid him for his wasted time with more than thanks ; 
few stopped even to purchase a drink of milk or chat of the outer 
world, for Newtake chilled the casual spectator, and its master’s 
manners chimed with his dwelling-house. Neither possessed any 
dexterity in making of friends. 

A fair morning followed on the rough night and Winter, who had 
surely whispered her coming under the darkness, vanished again with 
the light. Sunshine was warm yet, nor had the light gone out of the 
heather, while the moor still provided food for roaming flocks and 
herds. The cattle were lowing in the yard when Timothy rose to 
release them. As soon as he opened the gate they passed hastily 
through it, sniffed the morning, and so, scattering, climbed the hills and 
sought be-diamonded grass between wide tracts of ling and brake fern. 
Unlike the weather Tim’s temper was not improved. After loosing his 
stock to their poor breakfast he turned to clean the market cart in 
which he had visited Chagford on the previous day. One of the 
springs was broken, for the ancient vehicle, like most else at Newtake, 
suffered in the grip of time. The man cursed under his breath at this 
discovery of the ruined spring ; then he stopped and listened to a little 
child’s voice uplifted in shouting and laughter at the bedroom window 
above him. Presently Timmy joined his father with a small mug 
whereon were gold words: “A present from Newton.” Together the 
couple visited a cow byre, and the first milk drawn that day went, 
as usual, into Tim’s little cup. He had his drink, kissed his father, then 
trotted indoors to Damaris, and the great baboon-like sheep-dog, who 
constituted himself Tim’s guardian when not otherwise engaged, 
slouched after him wagging his stump of tail. 

A minute later Farmer Blanchard heard himself loudly called, and, 
approaching his outer gate, found a man in grey clothes with spectacles 
upon his nose and a knapsack at his back engaged in most excited 
scrutiny of a granite post whereto the wooden gate was latched. The 
stranger was down upon his knees when Blanchard reached him, and he 
spoke in accents of extreme delight and surprise. His glasses fell off 
as he poked and peered round the base of the post ; then he brought a 
trowel from his knapsack and began to dic. 
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Mr. William Hoddlin, F.S.A., had in truth made a remarkable 
discovery, and was now under the rare rapture of the successful 
antiquary. He forgot everything upon heaven and earth save that 
granite pillar, and the world held nothing for him beyond his discovery ; 
but Timothy, resenting the other’s operations with the trowel, dashed 
his enthusiasm sharply and brought him back to earth. 

“ Let that bide. What be doin’ delving theer?” he asked. 

“Oh, you’re the farmer? I thought you’d never hear me. A 
wonderful bit of news for you, my man; I’ve made a most gratifying 
discovery ; it’s rare good fortune and at your very gates.” 

“ Fortune at my gates? Wheer? I ain’t heard nort of it.” 

“And yet your eyes must have rested upon it often enough; but 
probably you can’t see quite so far into a piece of granite as I can. 
D’you observe this right hand gate-post ?” 

“ Not bein’ blind, I do.” 

“ Man alive, it’s no gate-post at all. I have been privileged to make 
the most interesting and valuable discovery. In brief, the thing’s an 
ancient cross—one of those’ few and priceless Christian relics of this 
district—a cross buried here head downwards by some godless soul 
who found its shape well suited to this low purpose.” 

“ How do ’e knaw all this, if I may ax ?” 

“ By experience and by an eye as skilled in reading stone as yours 
is, doubtless, skilled in reading sheep and oxen and the crops you 
raise. See here; try and follow me; observe these faint grooves down 
the sides of .the cross shaft. They are the remains of deep incisions. 
Note also the shape; it grows thinner towards the ground. What lies 
hidden we cannot say, but I pray the arms of it may still be at least 
indicated. You see at a glance that the base sticks into the air and can 
clearly discern where the grooves terminate. In any case my suspicions 
must be proved and the fragment unburied. Perhaps you will help 
me? I was proceeding to other remains upon Cosdon Beacon, but I 
have no thought for anything more to-day. Positively my impatience 
to begin is quite unphilosophic.” 

“ As to diggin’ it up,” said Blanchard calmy, “you may be surprised 
to hear it, but I'll see you damned fust. I’m sick an’ tired o’ all this 
rot *bout stones an’ boulders an’ hut rings and roundy-poundies an’ 
sich like. Everybody screams if we lay a finger ’pon the moor 
nowadays. Because dead an’ gone folk fashioned theer houses wi’ the 
granite is that any reason why us as lives here now shouldn't handle it? 
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They’ve had theer use of it, now ’tis our turn. But you, an’ such as 
you, as only comes ’pon the moor once in a month o’ Sundays—in 
summer, when the plaace puts on a lying faace as though it didn’t 
knaw weather an’ winter—you an’ such as you goes poking an’ prying 
bout, destracting hard-worked sowls from byre an’ plough-tail an’ 
dragging ’em off to show ’e this stone an’ that stone. As if it mattered. 
Who cares a curse for the ways o’ the auld moor men, dead these 
hunderds an’ hunderds o’ years? An’ now you'd pull up thicky gate- 
post to see if her be a cross or what not, an’ leave me to go an’ blast out 
another ’pon the moor where I can and when I can? Not me, I tell’e; 
I’ve got plenty to do wi’ my time if you ain’t.” 

“Bless my soul! your attitude to remains, prehistoric and otherwise, 
is very remarkable, my friend—very. Surely, even in your opinion, the 
fact that we are dealing with a Christian cross alters the case? Take 
my word for it, we are. They are extremely rare in Devonshire, though 
common enough in Cornwall. As a member of the Church of England, 
you will hardly hesitate.” 

“ Theer’s no hesitation bout it. My gate-post stands wheer it does, 
cross or no cross. What’s your blamed auld crosses to me? I'd as 
leave see em upsy down as any ways else. The granite ’ll bide as 
a gate-post. ’Tis doin’ some gude theer—more’n ever it did as a cross, 
I'll wager—if ’tis a cross,” 

“Your impiety pains me, friend,” answered the antiquary mildly, 
“and I only hope you will live to see the error of your opinions. 
If I must apply to the Lord of the Manor, I must ; but you will regret 
this.” 

Mr. Blanchard laughed. “He’m Sir Prior Poltack, Bart., an’ lives 
to Gidleigh. They say he’m a hathiest, as doan’t b’lieve in no God 
‘tall; an’ he ban’t none the less cheerful, an’ well-to-do, an’ well thought 
‘pon, neither. Go an’ ax en, an’ see what ’e sez. I lay you'll have 
to whistle !” 

“You are really a deplorable person,” answered Mr. Hoddlin, 
wiping his glasses. “But delay is quite undesirable in this case. 
I would not for the world have myself robbed of this discovery by 
some other investigator. You indicate the possibility of difficulties 
with the Lord of the Manor. I will take your word for it. Let us 
understand one another, then, and abandon sentiment—you and I. 
Now, you are doubtless in a wordly position whcre a little windfall 
may be a consideration. Come, I will give you a sovereign for this 
gate-post, now on the spot, if you will help me to dig it up.” 
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But such an allusion to his self-evident poverty stung Timothy to 
rage, and he ended the interview promptly. 

“You can go to blue, blazing hell for granite crosses, but doan’t 
’e ax me again! If the stone was gawld, I’d not have en moved now. 
’Tis mine, and it bides as ’tis. Who be you to offer me a sovereign, 
as if I was a beggar man?” 

“ You'll be sorry for this decision.” 

“Not more’n you'll be if you dares to lay a finger ’pon my 
property !” 

“Very well, very well; we shall see who is the stronger,” said the 
antiquary, losing a little of his temper at last under the exceptional 
provocation. “You poor, profane soul! I am sorry—honestly sorry 
for you. A frame of mind at once so benighted and malignant was 
hardly to have been expected even here. But don’t imagine that your 
stupidity is going to stand between the world and this important 
discovery of mine, because it isn’t!” 

“Go your ways, an’ find out whether a man’s gate-post be his own, 
or at the mercy of the fust. busybody as axes en fort!” answered 
Blanchard ; and as Mr. Hoddlin withdrew without further retort, he 
shouted after him :—“ Just lay a finger ’pon it, that’s all—you or any 
other poking, prying pelican !” 


While Timothy ate his breakfast in surly satisfaction after that 
morning’s experience, the defeated antiquary returned to Chagford. 
There he was at that time stopping with his younger brother, a muscular 
Christian, who cared nothing for old stones, and whose time was spent 
in peel-fishing when dusk settled on the moorland valleys, and in 
shooting over the turnips of a friend by day. George Hoddlin heard 
of his brother’s adventure with the utmost indignation, and immediately 
proposed active and aggressive operations. 

“Might is right in a case like this,” he declared. “We'll get a fellow 
or two from the village, and go up by night and jolly well take the 
cross.” 


His brother found it easy to justify such high-handed action under 


the circumstances, and four nights later three labourers, the antiquary, 
and the sportsman climbed out of Chagford at dusk. They took a low 
cart, of the sort used for conveying beasts, and carried picks and crow- 
bars. All were sworn to secrecy, and George Hoddlin, regarding the 
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relic as already won, almost regretted the evident tameness of the 
adventure which lay before them. 

“We have merely to keep quiet, dig the thing up, and clear out,” he 
said. “These people sleep like the dead, and I don’t even anticipate 
the pleasure of a row with this surly brute of a farmer.” 

But the young man had his interview with Timothy Blanchard after 
all. As director of the proceedings, he had drawn the cart, up upon the 
edge of the moor twenty yards from the gate of Newtake ; he had then 
waited until a feeble glowworm of light left one farm window and 
reappeared in another above it. Soon the glimmer vanished altogether, 
and, after an additional half-hour of silence and inaction, the wooden 
gate was quietly unlatched from its support, and the precious stone 
attacked. 

Three minutes afterwards Damaris Blanchard woke up with a start. 


“ Loramercy ! what be the dog hollerin’ at? He'll wake the bwoy,” 
she said. 


Blanchard woke and swore, then turned to sleep again; but the 
barking continued, so he presently left his bed and looked out of the 
window. <A waning moon, not bargained for by those busy below, was 
just reddening the flank of Cosdon as it rose. Only a dim, vague light 


as yet pervaded the air, but it sufficed, and Blanchard saw shadows 
moving at his gate. The dog kept up an angry outcry, and from time 
to time, between the barking and growling, a thud and clink told whcre, 
he jumped wildly again and again to the limits of his chain. 

“ Baggered if theer bain’t that damned chap arter the gate-post !” 
exclaimed Timothy ; then, dragging on his trousers, and sticking the 
tail of his night-shirt inside them, he tumbled downstairs, and hastened 
out bcotless through the farmyard in a very formidable passion. 

Blanchard knew the three Chagford labourers now busy at his 
property, and, ignoring the antiquary and his brother, he first addressed 
one William Blee, under-gardener to a local magnate who was at once 
Squire and Vicar of the village. 

“What be these blarsted hookem-snivey dealin’s?” he thundered 
out. “ What’s the meanin’ o’ this, Billy Blee, that you’m puttin’ pick 
to my gate-post by night ?” 

Billy’s round eyes flashed in the lantern-I’'ght. He had a small 
yellow beard, and a narrow brow all wrinkled—not with thought, but 
as the ape’s, 


“Well, you see, Maister Blanchard, ’tis a righteous Christian stone, 
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an’ ’ted’n gude that any sich thing should bide head down/ard for all 
time now this here larned gen’leman’s discovered of it.” 

“Dig an inch deeper, an’ I'll show ’e what’s gude an’ what bain’t! 
How do ’e dare to come agin a neighbour’s property—you an’ them two 
gabies? Do’e think I care one iotum for larned men? Right’s right, 
an’ stealin’s stealin’, larned or no; an’ I be gwaine to do what I’ve 
a mind to with my awn. Why doan’t ’e come an’ take my heifers 
an’ builocks—eh? A nice bobbery, this! Damned thieves, the lot 
of ’e!” 

“ Doan’t ’e cock your nose so high, farmer!” said a second labourer. 
“Tis very onhandsome of ’e to talk fore gentlefolks like this here.” 

“Law’s law, Jan Bassett, so you can shut your mouth, an’ shoulder 
your pick an’ go home-long to your bed !” 

“Why, theer ’tis,” declared Billy Blee, who was known to possess 
nice talent in argument ; “ theer ‘tis in a nutshell. Law’s law, Blanchard, 
as you do say, an’ a man’s gate-post be his awn property for sartain, 
whether her’s a sainted cross o’ the Lard sticked in the airth upsy-down 
by mischance, or nort but a common bit o’ granite.” 

“ All the same, he’m out o’ bias to stiffen his back when the 
gen’leman sez ’tis holy stone,” said Bassett. 

“ An’ so he is, my son,” admitted Blee. “’Tis an awful thing every 
ways, an’ he'll larn it some day. ’E did ought to be gay an’ proud 
wi’ sich a relic ‘pon Newtake, an’ I'll lay it’s brot en braave fortune 
unbeknawnst. But if he leaves it wheer ’tis, theer’ll be hell to pay, 
sure’s eggs is eggs an’ winter’s winter! Thicky cross’ll turn upon ’e 
an’ bring ’e dirt low, Tim Blanchard, if so be ’e do leave it wheer ’tis 
now you knaw better.” 

Tim laughed and showed no fear at the prophecy. 

“ Be at’s twill, you doan’t lay a hand ’pon my gate-post, so now. 
Tis like you church-gwaine folks, Bill Blee, as creeps to prayers in fair 
weather, wi’ your eye ’pon blankets an’ rich folks scraps, come foul. 
Damn the cross an’ every man-jack of ’e as crawled out to take en 
whiles I slept! You’m no better’n house-breakers, an’ I'll put p’liceman 
‘pon ’e if theer’s a word more said.” 

Finding his own kind prevailed not with the farmer, George Hoddlin 
tried argument ; but he struck the wrong note from the start, and, just 
as his brother had done before him, offered a bribe. 

“ You silly fool,” he said, “ which is most good to you, a gate-post or 
five pounds? Here, take this note, and make an end of your tom- 
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fooiery, and go to bed. Say we may dig up this stone now we are here, 
and the ‘ fiver’s’ yours.” 

He held out the money and Blanchard looked at it, and sneered. 

“Moncey,” he said; “you reckon ’tis the way to every man’s ‘yes’ 
and ‘thank ’e kindly’ of course—judging the likes o’ me by the likes o’ 
yourself. I’d sell my body an’ bones cheerful for’t, wouldn’ 1? Rabbit 
’e, an’ rot ’e, I'd rather let ’e ’ave my flayed skin fust! Go back; go 
back to Lunnon wheer I lay you comed from, an’ tell ’em theer you sced 
a shaw down ‘upon Dartymoor—a man as wouldn't let ’e have a 
baggared auld gate-stone for fi’ puns o’ money. But they wouldn’t 
b’lieve ’e.” 

“No,” answered the other hotly, “they’d never think that even a 
hedge-cutting clown, who lives in a wilderness, could be such a fool.” 

“ Aye, aye; an’ tell ’em how you tried to larn the clown manners 
tu! Tell ’em how you thought it a pleasant, civil thing to stcal 
another’s gudes whiles he slep, cause ’e was awnly a moor-man. An’ 
tell ’em what ’e said to ’e and what ’e thinks of ’e, you dirty night-birds 
—that’ll amuse ’em, I doubt!” 

“It is evidently quite idle to argue with this person,” said the 
disappointed antiquary. “We had better go. We will see what 
authorities can control him.” 

“ Well, you’m fine an’ mistook, Tim Blanchard,” declared Billy Blee, 
repeating his prophecy. “A cross is a cross ; an’ now you knaws what 
‘tis, you’m doin’ a mighty ill deed, leavin’ it to latch a gate an’ keep in 
cows.” 

“Tell that drivel to passon, an’ get along with ’e, fore I loose the 
dog!” 

“Crooked words won't help ’e, farmer; you mark me; theer’ll come 
a reckoning, so sure’s we’m in a Christian land.” 

“Let it come; an’ theer’ll happen trouble for you likewis if ’ec 
doan’t get gone out o’ this!” 

Blanchard watched the discomfited band mount into their cart and 
drive away ; then he fetched his sheep dog, chained it to the gate-post 
in dispute and returned to bed. 

His wife heard an account of the scene with mingled feelings. 

“Why for did ’e ballyrag ’em like that ?” she asked. “ Five pouncs ! 
An’ no man knaws how hard to come by better’n you, I should think.” 

“Shut your mouth, an’ let me tend my awn business my awn way,” 
he said roughly, getting back to bed ; but Damaris was roused. 
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“ You’m a knaw-nort gert fule,” she said, “an’ so full of silly pride as 
a turkey-cock.” 

Then he answered, and Timmy awoke to cry, and the household 
scarce slumbered again before dawn. 

Meanwhile, without, the dog too awoke. Every whisper of the wind 
made him growl, and, as he changed his stand-point, the chain that held 
him clinked and grated round the holy granite. 

The irreligious baronet, who owned Newtake, being just then out of 
England, and no Dartmoor Preservation Society existing in those days 
to demand the desecrated cross, Mr. Hoddlin found himself powerless 
for the time. So there the matter rested, and Blanchard had doubtless 
suffered the incident to grow dim in memory, but for circumstances now 
pressing upon him. That far-away thread-spinner found the three grey 
lives slipping too easily, too comfortably forward, and set herself to add 
a knot or two and tie one little tangle which her sister’s shears alone 
might sever. 

Adverse conditions of weather brought like misery and anxiety upon 
a hundred moor-men besides Timothy Blanchard, but the widespread 
nature of the trouble by no means lessened his own immediate anxiety. 
A summer of unusual dryness sank to its close unblessed save by the 
holiday makers. Hay had been bad, and the aftermath little richer ; 
corn was scarce and poor, the straw very short; while roots were 
practically starved, and the heavy rains of October and November came 


too late to save them. Thus the season was responsible for one blessing 
only: a rare store of turf from the peat beds. Great fires roared in the 
black chimney of Newtake, but the pot that hung above them held poor 


fare, and, as a hard winter closed in slowly on the moors, Tim’s year’s 
savings dwindled fast in his ieather bag. Spring grew, no vision to 
welcome but, a hungry spectre to dread. 

Then came a greater ill: on New Year's Day Tim Blanchard fell 
upon the ice and broke his leg. The injury was as trifling as such a 
mishap well could be, but it meant many visits from Doctor Parsons, of 
Chagford, and not a few weeks of enforced idleness. Meantime the 
farmer was daily racked between the problem of how to keep his beasts 
alive and the alternative of selling all at ruinous loss. 

A great frost won upon the world by night; weck after week the 
sun showed his fiery face over hogged-back Cosdon, gazed upon the 
dead wilderness of heather, the tors, the frozen waters, and the quaking 
mosses that never froze, then vanished; and long star-lit intervals 
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dragged wearily out with never a sound but the strange, subdued hum 
and tinkle of busy frost, or the cry of a lone fox, hungry and cold in the 
woods far below. Dartmoor slept that winter as a giant under coverlet 
of granite and ice ; no sheep-bell made music; no flock roamed free. 
Only the wind wailed in the multitudinous dead bells of the heather ; 
only the hawk perched on the stone peaks with feathers blown awry ; 
only the shaggy pony stamped and snorted under the lee of the tors— 
stamped and snorted and thrust his smoking muzzle into sheltered 
corners for the withered green stuff which kept life in him. As for the 
little snow which fell, it did not melt, but shone and glittered in the 
scant red sunshine, powdered under hoof and wheel. 

Newtake squatted like an unlovely toad upon this scene. Its crofts 
were bare, its solitary beech tree was naked, save for auburn concourse 
of rustling leaves upon one lowermost bough. Suffering almost animate 
looked out of the windows ; the hungry cattle lowed ceaselessly between 
their scanty meals, a steam went up from the huddled red hides in the 
byre, and froze on the roof of it. owls, spangled and black, scratched 
the frozen ground from habit, but crept spiritless with puffed feathers 
about the yard, and collected clucking in their roosts the moment the 
sun hid behind the moor. Every cart-rut was full of thin white ice that 
cracked drily and split like glass when broken; the rain barrel had 
frozen two feet thick, and the swollen ice stuck up over the edge of it. 
Life suffered for the most part in silenee ; the farm itself complained 
with many a creak and groan in the night watches, when the frost bit 
old timbers and dry mortar, and poked steel fingers even into brick and 
stone. Only the hut-circles, deeply bedded in Blanchard’s croft, laughed 
at it, as the iron-hard men who dwelt within them had maybe laughed 
three thousand years before, when the pyramids were yet young and the 
stars shone down in an order different from the present. They had 
changed in the progress of their solemn journeys, but Dartmoor’s face 
remained unaltered. Man fretted it here and there; scratched its 


surface, and dropped a little sweat and blood ; but mansion and pigstye 
and grave, each disappeared in the progress of brief years, and granite 


was the only material in which any human story had been scribbled to 
endure. Tudor manor-houses have vanished like the cloud palaces of a 
dream ; fern and furze have hidden the robbed kistvaen and recumbent 
cross ; many waters have washed, and still wash, away the marks of the 
mining generations who streamed for tin ; only the menhir, which was 
ancient before Roman galleys touched a British beach, only the 
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monolith, marking a stone man’s grave, yet stand. And he, to whose 


savage memory the granite was raised, trod such heather and saw the 
same outlines of enfolding hills as we tread and see to-day. Here 
Nature may work what experiments she will, may probe to the heart of 
things, and obey the laws of the Everlasting with no let from the 
pigmies : here a man shall find the immutable, and see a picture of 
himself in the gold-eyed ephemera of summer, which dance above the 
burn at dawn, and in the twilight gather up their gauze wings and 
perish. 

Lighted only by the bright spectacle of little Timmy in his red 
winter coat, Blanchard and his wife struggled along their hard road, 
and daily debated the utmost possibility of every penny drawn from 
the leather bag. For six weeks Tim growled and swore upon his 
back. Then he was suffered to rise and limp about with the aid of 
a stick. Damaris, meantime, fought life bravely, and counted nothing 
hard, while Timmy could laugh and grow and put his fat cheek against 
her thin one. Her shoulders might be cold, but thick wool clung 
to his little body; her stomach might be nearly empty, his bread 
and milk never failed. To the woman her maternal right in this 
child seemed reward sufficient for starving and all the other woes 
life crowded upon her during that winter. Her consistent cheerfulness 
and courage resulted from this conviction. She had no religion worth 
naming save Timmy; but she daily prayed—in a vague mist of 
words to a God somewhere behind the sun—for her child’s prosperity. 
Upon the whole, this steadfast temper of Damaris irritated her husband 
worse than despair and repining had done. He loved Timmy, too, 
but his love was bitter in the mouth, for he never expected to have 
any of it returned. A father’s affection cannot do worship and service 
at baby shrines eternally; he looks ahead; and that Timmy would 
some day curse Timothy for getting him was Blanchard’s dismal but 
sure conviction. 

In late February the thaw came at last: the freed waters roared 
down the valleys with hoarse laughter, and the quaking bogs shivered 
as though beneath them vast monsters turned in sleep or writhed in 
agony. Over the hills there crowded down a close mantle of grey 
cloud. Every tor of any altitude vanished for long days beneath it; 
and the leaden thing stretched a million hands through the weald 
and waste to the valley beneath, until all the land dripped like a 


sponge, and long pools, ash-coloured in the brief grey daylight, 
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stretched in rut and cup even to the highest tablelands of the moor. 
Water-floods tumbled and thundered from the hills; while under 
every crocketed church tower, men humbly prayed for change and 
fair weather, ere the time returned for sowing of grain. 

And Timmy, rejoicing after the long frost in those pleasures 
incidental to the making of dirt pies, sat, unknown to his mother, in 
varied moisture, which loosed a cold upon him. 

“Just a bit o’ a tissick ‘pon the chest,” said his father, after the 
child had ailed two days. “He'll be better come to-morrow if you 
keeps en in by the fire.” 

But that night poor Timmy grew worse, and, after daylight had 
gone, fear came upon his mother under the darkness, and Timothy 
felt there was nothing for it but to hasten for the doctor. Damaris 
offered to go, knowing that his leg could ill stand such a strain, but 
her husband had rather have suffered any personal pang than be left 
alone with the child, so he set off, and when half-an-hour later, under 
the blank gloom of a rainy midnight, he roused the medical man, 
Doctor Parsons swore at him for a fool. 

“You don’t deserve to have two legs,” he grumbled out of his 
window. “What’s the good of my performing a miraculous cure 
and then your getting on a horse and galloping down steep hills in 
the dark? You i 

There Blanchard cut him short, and Doctor Parsons, tumbling into 
his clothes with celerity bred of long practice, was soon riding back 
with the farmer to Newtake. 

“You’m better mounted than what I am: so hurry, for God’s sake. 
His mother’s like a daft wumman,” explained Timothy, and the other 
obeyed. 

Presently it was found that the child suffered from congestion of 
the lungs, and Doctor Parsons, according to his custom, gave up all 
hope at once, and told them bluntly that the combined genius of the 
College of Physicians must be vain to save. But when Damaris fainted, 
which she did instantly upon hearing this decision, the doctor, after 
restoring her, declared himself too little sanguine. He modified his 
first assertion, explained that the proverbial vitality of childhood 
must be allowed for, spoke in fact more encouragingly, and saw 
reason for a faint measure of hope. Every day he came to watch 
the progress of the case; and man and wife hung on the visits, 
shutting no cye for four nights from dawn to dawn. The shaggy dog 
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sneaked upstairs likewise, and stopped there—a thing curious in that 
he had never attempted to do so before; and the life of Newtake stood 
still, as far as life can, save in the sick room. Timmy’s existence 
ebbed and flowed, gained a shadow of strength to-day and lost it 
to-morrow; sometimes for a brief space flattered hope, sometimes 
brought a wild shriek from the mother as, to her over-taxed and over- 
wrought attention, the child’s life seemed to have finally flickered to 
its close. 


Then, at the crisis, on a day when Doctor Parsons had come early, 
looked black, and promised to return again before nightfall, there 
arrived from Chagford the Vicar’s under-gardener, Billy Blee. He 
entered, puffed with importance as the bringer of good things from 
the Vicar’s wife ; he came at a time when hope was dying in Damaris 
and dead in Tim; and, with uncouth phrase and a reminder lacking 
tact, he revived it both for mother and father. He gave the desperate, 
powerless man something to do with his brains and muscles; he offered 
the wild-eyed woman a drink from the fountain of Faith. 

“ Sure, the bwoy’s awnly the rames* o’ what her was,” said Mr. Blee, 
looking at the little insensible child in its mother’s arms. “I’ve brot 
’e jelly and a braave bunch o’ berries from passon’s awn hothouse.” 

“Tu late, he’m dyin’,” said Tim. 

“Why, you’m awearied out both of’e wi’ night watchin’. I’ll send 
my old wummon up long bime-bye.” 

“You needn't,” said Blanchard. ‘“ Us can do the lil theer is to do.” 

Then Billy spoke his mind: — “’Tis a awful thot for ’e, Tim 


Blanchard, as this evil’s come along o’ your awn wickedness, though 
this doan’t ’zackly appear a likely time to say so.” 


The other glared at him, but Billy was too puny a person in body 
to fear rough handling, and for that reason allowed himself more than 
common freedom of speech at all times. 

“ Aye, you may glaze ’pon me, an’ stick your savage eyes out your 
head, but that won’t mend it. "Twas only a bit ago I told en,” he 
continued, turning to Mrs. Blanchard, “what was sartain sure to 
awvertake en so long as that cross was left in the airth upsy-down. 
He stood up afore the comp’ny that night an’ damned the glory o’ 
all Christian men. Ess fay, he did; an’ the Lard's ’and’s turned agin 





* Rames = Skeleton. 
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en from that day forrard. He was snug an’ vitty afore, then comed 
troubles a tumblin’’pon each other’s tails like apple-dranes out o’ a 
nest. You can call ’em home without no help from me, I’ll lay.” 

The grey eyes and the hard face of Damaris was lit with eagerness, 
anxiety, and some passion. 

“ The cross bringed this maze o’ trouble on us?” 

“ Aye, Missis, what else? Any pure fule, let alone a man who 
knaws like me, would tell ’e a cross left upsy-down must fetch seas 
an’ oceans o’ trouble. ‘Tis common sense sure? Your man knawed 
o’ that theer blessed relic planted in the airth backside up’ards, an’ 
he wouldn’t move it. Why, ’tis a challenge sticked up against God, 
tis a flouting o’ the Everlasting to the very Faace of En! I wouldn’t 
stand it myself, you mind, not if I was Him.” 

“ Tim, do ’e hear Mister Blee ?” 

“Ess, Il hearen. ’Tis tu late now.” 

“ Not a bit,” said Billy earnestly ; “ ban’t never tu late to do a gude 
act. Us knows’e for a man as’ll stand to work, Farmer Blanchard, 
but you’m stiff-necked. As to this here job, the doin’ of it may make 
all the differ’nce ‘tween livin’ an’ dyin’ to the lil bwoy, an’ I, as be a 
Church o’ England member from birth, tells ’e so.” 

“O, Tim, for God’s love, Tim!” 

“What should us do?” 

The farmer turned from his wife and questioned Billy, but the wife 
answered. 

“*Do’! Why, dig—dig as you never digged afore—dig the holy 
stone out the ground direckly minute! Now—now, Tim—’fore the lil 
flutterin’ breath’s gone from en! Lay bare the arms of the stone, man, 
drag ’em into the light o’ day for God A’mighty to see ’fore ’tis tu late. 
Go! Doan’t stand clackin’, every moment’s precious now.” 

“So like’s not He'll forgive ’e if ’e do,” argued Mr. Blee. “’Pears 
the Lard o’ Hosts was a bit short in’s temper wance ’pon a time wi’ they 
gormed Israelites an’ sich-like, an’ lil blame to Him, I sez ; but He’s all 
for mercy now, ’cordin’ to holy men o’ these times, so you’d best to 
dig.” 

Blanchard’s nature had its share of deep-seated superstition, planted 
by heredity. Any smaller concern than his own child’s imminent end 
had failed to strike this hidden vein; but now it was probed; his 
habitual attitude of mind gave way ; at heart he loved Timmy only less 
passionately than his mother loved him. 
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The woman’s suffering rose to a frantic, half-hushed scream at the 
delay. 

“O Christ, why for do ’e hold back? Ban’t anythin’ worth tryin’ for 
him? Id scratch the granite out wi’ my raw, bleeding finger-bones if I 
could leave the bwoy. Go, if ’e doan’t will to send me mad!” 

“T'll help ’e,” said Billy, “an’ that lanky lad down theer in the pigs’ 
house can lend a hand likewise. I be a cracked vessel for strength an’ 
past most heavy work ; but my best’s yourn to call’pon in such a case.” 

They left the sick room, Tim forgetting the stick he still walked 
with. Below he found a spade which served as a substitute, he also 
provided Billy and the boy in the yard with picks ; then the three of 
them set to work. 

Between the intervals of his toil Blanchard gazed hungrily at the 
little leaded window under the thatch. The farm faced south-west, and 
westering sunshine lit this window now, making it bright. Tim, once 
set going, worked harder than the other two pairs of hands together, 
though both Mr. Blee and the boy did their best. There, three feet 
beneath the surface they found the cross and proved that Mr. Hoddlin 
had not erred. 

This discovery greatly heartened Tim. He shouted gladly as 
though the issue was beyond doubt. He saw his wife at the window 
and waved to her and cried that the holy stone was uncovered. 

“ A poor thing in relics, sure enough,” declared Billy, wiping his wet 
face and neck, “ but a cross that’s sartain the wance, though woeful out 
o’ repair now.’: 

They dragged it to the road, then Timothy, finding their united 
strength insufficient to place it in a farm cart, tore two planks out of a 
byre, linked the boards together, fastened the granite mass upon them 
and tethered a horse to the rough sledge. Then, with a last look at the 
window, he set quickly forth. 

“Where be gwaine?” asked Mr. Blee. 

“Bring your pick an’ come along. Us ain’t finished yet. I be 
minded to set en up ’pon the hillside. 
man can.” 


Then I'll have done all as a 


He pointed to the swelling bosom of Cosdon: where the cross yet 
stands in the position Tim Blanchard chose for it. 

“Us'll put en under the sky, Bill. I caan’t do no more’n that.” 

“Starve me, you’m right! Set en up under the A’mighty’s eye 
wheer the sun do make the peat to luke a’most as if twas red hot. 
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’T will sarve—mark my words—'twill sarve to quench the anger o’ the 
Lard agin ’e.” 


They toiled amain and the cross stood erect upon the hillside, ere 
the last of the after-glow, like a ghost of the vanished sunset, trembled 
on the fringes of gathering gloom. 

“Gude speed to ’e, Tim!” cried Billy, as the father limped off 
homeward when the task was ended. It was still light. Hope rose a 
jubilant giant in the man, for his physical labour had cleaned his mind. 
He mumbled a prayer to himself; he debated the possibility of 
becoming a Church member in the future; he accepted the extreme 
probability of a Personal God, at that moment active on his behalf. 

Then he hurried through the gate, swinging free with its holy 
support gone for ever, and somewhere in the house he heard his sheep- 
dog howl mighty strangely. He stopped, drew breath, and looked up 
at the little window under the thatch. A square of thin white blind 
had been dragged down over it, but behind the blind there was no 
light. 

EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
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